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ovy~ We have something to say of the principal topic of this 
letter, on the second page of the Era. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, June 21, 1847. 
THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE MEXICAN WAR, 
The Courier and Enquirer, Commercial Advertiser, 
and other influential papers here, together with 


the smaller fry of journals— 
" “ Mongrel, hound, and whelp, 
And cur of low degree,” 

have been replying with frantic vehemence to 
what thay tarm the abusive «tacks of the Enalich 
press, on the conduct of the United States in the 
war with Mexico, and especially the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz. Douglas Jerrold was singled 
out for special castigation. In his own biting way, 
he had held up the cowardly butchery perpre- 
trated by Scott to the indignant reprobation of 
the world, and the success of the effort was admi- 
rably illustrated in the wrigglings of that doughty 
hero’s defenders. But how did the Courier and 
its confreres seek to turn aside the smarting lash? 
By showing that Scott had acted like a Christian 
or a brave man? By disproving the charges 
preferred against him? No; not at all. These 
indignant guardians of the honor of the United 
States repelled the assailants, as they called them, 
by loading them with abusé, and twitting Great 
Britain for her inhumanity to Ireland and China! 
What a puerile exhibition! The Courier called 
Jerrold “a fifth-rate writer,” albeit some few 
weeks before it had given him the first rank ; 
whilst the Commercial Advertiser branded him as a 
* lying satirist,’ who traded in calumny for a liv- 
ing! Hatred and jealousy of America and Amer- 


ican institutions, these Solons of the New York 
press assured their readers, were the governing 
influences which excited the journalists of Lon- 
don to expose the barbarities of that awful scene 
at Vera Cruz; they envied the overshadowing 
glory of the American arms, and feared that the 
wholesale massacre of women and children and 
unarmed men, in that doomed city, would eclipse 
the slaughter of the Seikhs or the storming of 
Badajos! 

This is the hackneyed slang always poured 
forth by certain of our leading journalists, when- 
ever the public opinion of the European world is 
directed against any foolish or criminal action on 
the part of the Federal Government, or the Gov- 
ernment of a State; and it is unhappily too true, 
that the miserable artifice has heretofore been in 
a great degree sucdlssful with the mass of news- 
paper readers. These appeais to popular preju- 
dices, and to an amiable but delusive feeling, which 
is so often mistaken for patriotic virtue, clumsy 
and batting as they are, yet seldom fail of the in- 
tended effect. But never, perhaps, have the ab- 
surdity and weakness of such a mode of averting 
the force of truth been more signally apparent 
than in the present instance. 

Douglas Jerrold is held up, by these apologists 
of General Scott and the massacre of Vera Cruz. 
as a hater of republican institutions, and a bitter 
enemy of the United States! Now, who is there, 
at all familiar with the writings and labors of this 
man, who does not know that he is one of the very 
foremost champions of popular right and repubii- 
can liberty? Alone, he has been doing more to 
advance the great cause of human freedom—to 
divest ancient despotisms of their deceptive trap- 
pings and disguises—to elevate even the most 
abject portions of society—and to hasten the uni- 
versal acknowledgment of the truth, that the world 
was made for all, and not for a few; and that so- 
ciety is to care for all, so that no human being 
shall perish but through his own fault—in this 
great and glorious work of heroic human enter- 
prise, Jerrold, alone, has been doing wonders ; and 
whilst scores of pretended friends of humanity 
and freedom in our midst, who, in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings of free government, har- 
den their hearts, and obstinately shutting their 
ears to the wailings of their oppressed brethren of 
mankind, stifle the voice of conscience and of God, 
have been standing all the day idle, prating about 
the truth and liberty, for whose advancement they 
would not so much as move a finger. Ah! but 
Douglas Jerrold denounces slavery, and stings ye 
for “the coward’s blow at Vera Cruz!” He has 
dared to break in upon ye, as, flushed with delir- 
ious joy, ye gloried in the success with which your 
chivalric general—secure in his entrenchments— 
rained death and conflagration on the city, and 
scattered his soldiers, burning with lust and cru- 
elty, throughout its gory streets! 

But the apologists of infamy and wrong must 
soon contrive some other way of rebutting the 
moral force of justice and humanity. The inter- 
course between the two contiments is becoming 
so full and frequent, and the circulation of British 
literature so general, that the old appeals to ig- 
norance and national prejudice will fail. Even 
now, it is almost too bold an experiment to tell 
the people that Douglas Jerrold exposes the ini- 
quity of human bondnge and the barbarities of 
the Mexican war, because he is a stanch defender 
of despotic or monarchical institutions, and the 
sworn foe of popular liberty ! 

OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 

In a short time, the intercourse between this 
country and Europe, by means of ocean steam- 
ships, will be augmented to. a wonderful degree. 
During the present year, three lines of steam 
communication will be in operation, each consist- 
ing of four large steamships. One of these lines 
is the old Cunard, with its termini on this side 
of the Atlantic at Halifax and Boston. Then 
there are the two lines to New York—the French 
line from Havre, and the American line from this 
city to Bremen and Southampton. In addition 
to these lines, there are three others already in 
progress or in immediate contemplation ; namely, 
another American line from New York to Liver- 
pool ; another British line from Liverpool to New 
York; and the Prussian line from Antwerp to 
New York. Each of these new lines will also 
have four steamships ; and in addition there will 
be numbers of independent lines, like that of the 
. vy page oll Yas pirand we will have twenty- 
our large steamships arly plying between 
the United States dnd Raiope! POY this means 
there will be an arrival at this port every second 
or third day during the summer season, and once 
a — least during the winter. 

n anticipation of this enlarged and lar in- 
tercourse with this pdr oy great prepress is 
making in the construction of railroads on the 
Continent of Europe. In about a year, the great 
line of railroad communication between Antwerp 
and Berlin will be completed, and, when finished, 
the whole distance between these capitals will be 
accomplished in twenty hours, and from Berlin to 
Vienna in about forty hours more. . 

‘ = these things promise a great increase of our 
me - ane commerce, and vast augmentation of our 
an th and prosperity. To the eye of the philan- 

Topist, the prospect is still more cheering and 

eee of good. In all this we see the realiza- 
an on pro ale wistoae in which holy men 
sea . 
of Peace and Son of Righiscaaneen re 
PROSCRIPTION 0 
The North river steamboats hare he i 
eset een forbid- 
den to land immigrants at and the to 
on the Long Island shore have issued satis ten. 
ders to the steamboats Plying ftom New York. 
Fr egy ag sa a will dri tmmi 
grants into New Jersey and the southern 
ties of our own State, where their ind 
Gan teae will be made available in the 
L € soil, in manufactur: 
ries, or on coe railroads. ib ee 
GENERAL NEWS, ETC. 


Rev. Hiram H. Garnet, an educated 


e colored’ clergyman, in _ 
: in the steamer 
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prayed also, until his arrival at Burlington, for 
thc relbdest of hn prejudice which subjected him 
to so much annoyance. Mr. Garnet says that at 
least two who sat at the first table were 80 drunk 
that they were scarcely able to navigate. But it 
mattered not, if they were only white. 

Joun Smiru THE YOuNGER. 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 





[paRT OF A DEFERRED LETTER. | 
PaitaDELPHia, June 18, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Eva : 

On my return from Bristol,on Thursday after- 
noon, I found an appointment for me to speak to 
the colored citizens of Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject of their condition and prospects, and the prop- 
er means for the elevation of their race. The 
burden of my thoughts, as delivered to them, in 
response to their invitation, was pretty much 
the same as when recently addressing the colored 
people of New York and Brooklyn. I need not 
here indicate it, since in my letter from Brooklyn 
T took occasion to express my view. on this sub- 
ject, briefly, put to an extent sufficient, I suppose, 
to make myself understood by the readers of the 
Era generally ; and those of them who had oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted with my opinions 
through another channel, can hardly need be told 
of the deep concern I have long felt for every- 
thing pertaining to this down-trodden race; how 
anxiously I have watched their every movement 
towards self-elevation, which is the only hope for 
them; for the most that we of the more favored 
race can do for them, as I have desired to have 
them understand, is to struggle for their exemp- 
tion from all cruel and oppressive laws and usages, 
that their path may be rendered as favorable as 
possible for progress in all that concerns their 
advancement, personally and collectively. I need 
scarcely add, that every opportunity like the one 
under notice will be cordially embraced ; indeed, 
the conviction is upon me, that this department of 
reform is worthy of far more attention than has 
been hitherto bestowed upon it by the friends of 
Freedom. 

After getting through with the engagements 
mentioned above, I took occasion to visit the new 
Chinese Collection in South 9th street. I am 
glad to call attention to it. After inspecting it, 
under the guidance of its polite and attentive man- 
ager, by whose invitation fie opportunity was 
given, 1 feel free to pronounce it a much better 
collection, in several respects, than the one for- 
merly exhibited in this city by Mr. Dunn. The 
number of wax figures is much greater, and rep- 
resent Chinese life in more of its phases, while 
the presence of two living specimens renders the 
impression at once lively and reliable. I waspar- 
ticularly interested in the singing of one of the 
Chinamen, which was accompanied by several in- 
struments of rude and curious construction, but 
not altogether wanting in harmony. The vocal 
notes were monotonous in the extreme, to my 
ear, and yet they did not fail to harmonize my 
feelings to a considerable degree. The manager 
assured me that the sentiment was not without 
pathos, the theme being the all-pervading one of 
love! Iam pleased to commend the Chinese Mu- 
seum to all strangers visiting this city, as one of 
the chief points of attraction. 

The case of the fugitive slave, Isaac Brown, ap- 
pears to have not yet lost itsinterest. The Abo- 
litionists have gotten up an immense edition of a 
cheap pamphlet, giving a history of the case from 
its commencement to its finale in the discharge of 
Brown from custody. If the narrative be true, 
then has the name of Maryland been used in a 
proceeding disgraceful in theextreme! No hon- 
est Marylander, however anxious he might be to 
see the slave claimant succeed in such contests, 
could feel otherwise than indignant at the use of 
fraudulent means for the purpose—trickery, dis- 
honest and vile; and yet such was the nature of 
the means used in this instance, according to the 
version given in this publication. The very basis 
of the requisition upon the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania would appear to have been a falsehood— 
Brown not having been a “fugitive from justice 
in Maryland,’ but having been carried from the 
State into Louisiana against his consent, for the 
purpose of being sold in that market by Hope H. 
Slatter, of Baltimore, from whence he made his 
escape ; besides that, if really ever guilty of the 
assault upon his former master, Mr. Summerville, 
he had been duly punished with stripes therefor, 
while in the jail at Prince Frederick, from which 
he was sold to Harris, the trader, during the very 
session of the court, as the completion of the pen- 
alty of the crime whereof he stood convicted! 
But not having room to indicate the statement of 
this case, as reported, we refer the reader to the 
document itself, of which some copies have been 
put into my hands for gratuitous distribution. 

The case just referred to, or something else, 
has stirred the Liberty party folks afresh here, 
to the getting up of a new paper, the first number 
of which lies before me. Its title is, “ The Liberty 
Herdtd.” It isa spirited little sheet. The chief 
editor is understood to be William Elder, one of 
the’most powerful men, whether considered as a 
speaker Or a writer, to be found within the wide 
range of Pennsylvania—I might say the whole 
Union. He is a man, withal, of rare naturalness 
of thought and utterance, and worthy to be prized 
accordingly. After saying this, it will not be 
necessary to say that I think the Liberty men for- 
tunate in having such a trumpeter. 

I indulged in a little “sight-seeing” this morn- 
ing—a rare thing for me. I took a peep around, 
within, and from Girard College—ascending the 
roof, from which the view is very fine. Iam 
happy to report:.that, at last, there is a prospect 
of the will of Mr.Girard being fulfilled in some 
way. But, such a way! As I gazel upon the 
statue of the testator, now standing on the first 
floor of the College proper, I could not help ima- 
gining how indignant a man of so much perse- 
verance and economy as he displayed, would be at 
the culpable waste and stupid delay which have 
marked this undertaking from beginning to end— 
no, not “end,” for the end is not yet, albeit 1 was 
assured that it is expected that. it will be finished 
within the present year. 

The rest of the sight-seeing that I indulged in 
was Laurel Hill. The only object essentially dif- 
ferent from those to be seen in all similar places, 
including the cemetery at Green Mount, Balti- 
more, is the statuary representation of Walter 
Scott, in conversation with Old Mortality, whose 
horse stands near, as motionless as the marble 
slab on which his owner is represented as plying 
his mallet and chisel. This is an exceedingly 
life-like group, to gaze upon which is well worth 
the cost and fatigue of an omnibus ride to the 
spot. But this said, and my description is at an 

end, The tombs I must leave for others to de- 
scribe, who have a taste for such sepulchral sub- 
jects, and patience to dwell upon them. They do 
not meet. my mood—nor do I think they ever will, 
while there is so much in the Livine Worup, 
calling urgently upon me, and demanding the em- 
ployment of my every feeling and thought ‘upon 
scenes and deeds of the actual and rect BR 





PENNSYLVANIA LIBERTY CONVENTION. 


A State Convention of Liberty men met at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, June 3d, 1847. W. B. 
Thomas was chosen Chairman, Russell Errett, of 
Washington, (Pennsylvania) Secretary. William 
Larimer, of Allegheny, announced that the inter- 
rogatories addressed by the meeting at Pittsburg, 
which. had called this Convention, to the candi- 
dates of the Whig and Democratic parties for the 
offices of Governor and Canal Commissioner, had 
received no answer, except from Mr. Patton, 
Whig candidate for. Canal Commissioner; and 
that his reply was unsatisfactory. as 

William Elder, of Philadelphia ; William Lari- 





and highly 
passing down 


E 


mer, of Allegheny; W. W. Wright, of Adams; 
Dr. Gibbons, of Lancaster; Mordecai McKinney, 
of Dauphin; and Russell Errett, of Washington, 
Pm a capa Committee to prepare resolu- 
After a free interchange of sentiments, and an 
snimously nominated for Governor, 


ington, Was unanimously 
is | and ‘W. B. Thomas, of Ph 4 ; 
1 mei nate 








also 
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Russell Errett and Dr. F. Julius Lemoyne, of 
Washington. 

John A, Wills, William Larimer, T. M. Ca- 
ruthers, and John B. Sanderson, of Allegheny. 

Robegt Hanna and William F. Clark, of Mer- 
cer, 

Mordecai McKinney, of Dauphin. 

Dr. Joseph Gibbons, of Lancaster. 

Dr, G. F. Horton, of Bradford. 

William C. Gildersleeve, of Luzerne. 

William W. Wright, of Adams. 

John Thomas and John J. Phillips, of Chester. 

William B. Thomas, Thomas S. Cavender, Jo- 
nas Wyman, C. D. Clevéland, William Elder, 
Paschal Coggins, and Stacy Taylor, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Isaac Fulton, of Westmoreland. 

Dr. Robert Mitchell, of Indiana. 

Samuel Aaron, of Montgomery. 

William Scott, of Beaver. 

John S. Mans, of Potter. 

John Craig, of Armstrong. 

A. L. Post, of Susquehanna. 

Friday morning, June 4th, the Convention 
again assembled, when the following proceedings 
tock place: 


The minutes of yesterday’s meeting were read 
and approved. 

Messrs. Coggins, Larimer, and Gibbons, were 
appointed a Committee on Finance. 

A letter from Dr. Mitchell, of Indiana, was 
read, and ordered to be published. 

Mr. Errett, from the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported as follows; and, after a lively discussion, 
the resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That our experience, as laborers in 
the Anti-Slavery enterprise, convinces us more 
and more, every day, that Slavery, considered in 
any aspect in which it can be presented, is*the 
monster evil of this country, and demands, above 
all other evils, the unwearied efforts of every true 
man for its extirpation. 

Resolged, That, in reviewing our past labors in 
this cauSe, we are not discouraged by the measure 
of progress we have made towards effecting the 
abolition of slavery. Though apparently it has 
been slow, we have every reason to thank God 
and take courage. The success of “the peculiar 
institution,” acquired by a growth of two hun- 
dred years, in attaining the control of the Na- 
tional and State Governments, and in enlisting so 
many powerful interests in its behalf—striking 
deep its roots, and spreading wide its branches— 
only proves the immensity of the evil, and leads 
us to wonder that we should have succeeded so 
well in awakening public attention and directing 
general discussion towards it. 

Resolved, That we deem it our duty, and esteem 
it our privilege, to give ourselves anew to this 
holy work; and we here pledge our faith to each 
other and the world, that we will concentrate our 
best energies to the sacred cause of universal lib- 
erty. 

Resolved, That our chief hope of success in this 
cause lies in the continual agitation of the Slavery 
question, and in keeping it before the people in 
all its developments; and we know of no means 
more powerful to this end than those afforded by 
the Liberty party, which, by refusing to co-ope- 
rate with pro-slavery parties or pro-slavery men, 
urges upon the public mind facts which show the 
enormity of the system, and point out the neces- 
sity of adopting some measures for restraining and 
removing the evil. 

Resolved, That we oppose Slavery because we 
regard it as a sin against God, and an outrage 
upon the rights of man. We are compelled, there- 
fore, by duty to God and love to humanity, to 
make use of all the proper means within our 
power for its eradication. Among these means we 
recognise none more legitimate than the bestowal 
of our suffrages, as freemen, only upon such men 
as are faithful in soul and spirit to the oppressed, 
and who have given evidence of an inflexible de- 
termination to use whatever political power may 
be intrusted to them, for the abolition of slavery. 

Resolved, That the history of politics in this 
country proves that no dependence is to be placed 
in either of the parties, who have alternately held 
sway, for the removal of slavery. They are in 
open alliance with the slaveholders, and show no 
disposition or desire to break that alliance, not- 
withstanding they know that it can only be mai 
tained by fidelity to the slaveholding canal 
Weare therefore led to believe that their position 
is one of choice, the advantages of which have 
been duly calculated, and that no Anti-Slavery 
man can remain in or return to their ranks with- 
out becoming as subservient as they are. 8 

Resolved, That the extreme willingness of a por- 
tion of the Whig party to support a slaveholder, 
and a successful general in a war of conquest for 
the extension of slavery, as their candidate for 
the next Presidency, shows that no confidence can 
be placed in any anti-slavery professions that may 
be made by such men. 

Resolved, That the faithlessness of a portion of 
the Democratic party, as manifested in Congress, 
in the hour of trial, on the Wilmot Proviso, shows 
how mighty are the blandishments of power when 
wielded in behalf of slavery, and indicates that 
the seed of “opposition to the extension of sla- 
very,” which was sown so generally in the North- 
ern wing of that party, though it sprung up with 
many signs of promise, was yet in many instances 
like the seed sown in stony ground, “and because 
it had no root, it withered away.” 

Resolved, That we heartily deprecate the exist- 
ing war with Mexico, not only because of the hor- 
rid evils attendant upon all wars, but also because 
it is manifestly a war which, originating in the 
annexation of Texas, (the pet scheme of the South,) 
is waged for the conquest of new territory, out of 
which to carve more slave States. z 

Resolved, That we are opposed to acquiring 
more territory. The slaveholders and their allies 
sacrificed’the half of Oregon, out of which free 
States could have been made, because, as they 
alleged, we had but a questionable claim to it. 
We cannot, theref@Pe, consent to the acquisition 
of territory to which we have no claim whatever, 
and which is wanted merely to give the slavehold- 
ing interest a permanent preponderance in the 
Federal Government. 

Resolved, That the last Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania deserves and receives our hearty thanks, for 
passing the bill to prevent kidnapping, and to 
abolish all vestiges of slavery in the State; and 
the more so, as we can confidently point to it as 
a mark of the progress of the public mind in 
Pennsylvania against slavery, under the influence 
of light scattered by Anti-Slavery men. 

Resolved, That we present to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, with the test. of confidence, the 
names of F. Julius oyne for Governor, and 
William B. Thomas for Canal Commissioner. 
They are men whose integrity and devotion to lib- 
erty will not be questioned, and whose abilities to 
discharge the duties of those offices are equal, if 
not superior, to those of the other candidates. 

Resolved, That the Liberty men of Pennsylva- 

nia, having lost much in reputation among their 
brethren by their apathy and inertness, and 
lost many opportunities of Seleeeeed for want of 
proper organizations, owe it to themselves to make 
efforts to redeem their character, and bring out 
the full strength of the Anti-Slavery feeling in 
the State. To do this, there ought to be Liberty 
organizations in every county; and we therefore 
urge upon the friends to organize, and go to work 
ene energy to enlighten and stir up the people to 
action. 
Resolved, That the State Central Executive 
Committee have power to designate the manner 
in which this State shall be represented in the 
National Liberty Convention ; and that. the same 
Committee have power to call, next year, either a 
general State Convention for the nomination of 
an electoral ticket, or to call two Conventions— 
one in the East, and another in the West—each 
of which shall have the choice of Electors for their 
respective portions of the State. 

Mr. McKinney offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the — ‘apparent tenden- 
cies relative to the next. Presidential election, we 
are called, by the principles of humanity.and a 


and active opposition to all 
calculated to sustain or extend the pre- 


| dominance of the i power in our Government. 


We must, under all circumstances, resist the elec- 
tion of 8 slayeholder, or defender of slavery, as 
President of ee a + Se 
William Elder offered the following resolutions, 
and they were adopted : oe at ge eS 
‘Resolved, That we are not to 


our principles or our pce edt dha oe Zr E 


partial support of some points of 
either. of the . 











ofthem. We aim at dissolving a// connection be- 
tween the General Government and Slavery, and 
we can act with no portion of men who purpose 
less. 

Resolved, That the plan of questioning the nom- 
inees of the other parties, on the principles and 
measures which the Liberty party is pledged to 
sustain, is both unpromising of success and incon- 
sistent in principle with the independence of our 
organization; and the issue of the experiment 
made by our Western friends, upon the candi- 
dates of the Whig and Democratic parties of this 
State, is a new proof of the propriety of our dis- 
tinct organization, and justifies exclusive reliance 
upon the men of our own selection; and the refu- 
sal of those men to reply te the interrogatories 
which embrace our principles fully answers: all 
electioneering pretences, arguments, and prom- 
ises, to the confusion of those who may use them 
for the purpose of proselyting our friends and de- 
stroying our party, with all its capacities for good 
to the slave and our country. 

Dr. Gibbons offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient that a Na- 
tional Convention, for the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice P#esident, be held 
as early as convenient in the spring of 1848. 

Mr. Errett moved to amend by striking out “as 
early as convenient in the spring of 1848,” and 
inserting “‘as late as possible in the fall of 1847.” 
After debate, the amendment was adopted by a 
majority of one; when, on motion of Mr. Errett, 
it was , 

Resolved, That the menbers of this Convention, 
being about equally divided in sentiment as to the 
proper time of holding a National Convention, do 
not feel at liberty to express a decisive opinion on 
the subject. 

Resolved, That we reconmend Pittsburg as the 
place of holding the National Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Lariner, it was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion be published in the Washington Patriot, the 
Mercer Luminary, the Clarion of Freedom, Na- 
tional Era, and Emancipator, and such other Lib- 
erty papers as may find it convenient to do so. 

The Convention then adjourned. 

Wi. B, Tuomas, Chairman. 

Russeui Erretr, Secretary. 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Immediately after the adjyurnment of the State 
Convention, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who were present mit, and organized by 
choosing Russell Errett, of Washington, Chair- 
man. It was agreed among the members, that that 
portion of the Committee residing in Philadel- 
phia should exercise particilar supervision over 
the affairs of the cause in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and that those members of tha Committee residing 


in Pittsburg and Washington should perform the | 


same duty in Western Penasylvania; and, fur- 
ther, that every member, besides considering him- 
self bound to be vigilant in looking after the in- 
terests of the cause in general, throughout the 
State, should keep a diligent eye to those interests 
in his own particular neighborhood. 
The Committee then adjourned. 
Russe. Errett, Chairmun. 


- ~ 
From the London Daily News. 
MEMOIR OF O’CONNELL. - 


Daniel O’Connell was the eldest son of Morgan 
O’Connell, of Carhen, Esq., and of Catherine, 
sister of the O’Mullane, of Whitechurch, in the 
county of Cork, a most respectable and ancient 
Irish family. He was born at Carhen, about a 
mile from the present post town of Cahirciveen, 
in the county of Kerry. - His birth occurred on 
the 6th of August, 1775—a year réndered memo- 


rable by the commencement of the contest between | 


England and her American colonies. In this 
place his childhood and boyhood were passed, 
with the exception of protracted visits to Derry- 
nane, the seat of his father’s eldest brother, Mau- 
rice O’Connell, who, being childless himself, adopt- 
ed his nephews, Daniel and» Maurice, and too 
in a t measure, the charge GF their education 
upon himself. A poor old hedge schoolmaster, 
named David Mehony, was the first person who 
taught Daniel O’Connell his letters. Happening, 
upon one of his rounds in quest of charitable 
assistance, to call at Carhenhouse, he took 
young “Dan,” then four years old, upon his lap, 
and was playing with him, when perceiving that 
the child’s hair, which was long, had got much 
tangled, he took out a box comb, and combed it 
thoroughly without hurting him; in gratitude for 
which, the child readily consented to learn his let- 
ters from the old man, and perfectly and perma- 
nently mastered the whole alphabet in an hour 
and a half. 

At the age of thirteen he was sent to the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Harrington, the first held by a 
Catholic priest since the penal laws. At the end 
of a year his uncle Maurice took him and his 
brother from this school, and sent them to the con- 
tinent. He proceeded from Dover to Ostend, and 
at the former place Mr. O’Connell’s first acquaint- 
ance with England was marked by a ducking in 
the surf, the boat having capsized, through some 
mismanagement in beaching her. Arriving at 
Liege, he was found to have passed the age when 
boys could be admitted as students ; and wasthere- 
fore obliged to return to Louvain, to await in- 
structions from home. While thus detained, Mau- 
rice gave himself up to boyish amusements, but 
Daniel, prompted by his nobler instincts, entered 
as a volunteer in one of the halls at Louvain, and, 
ere the arrival of letters from home, had risen to 
a high place in a class of 120 boys. They were 
ordered to St. Omer’s, where they remained a year, 
when they removed to the English college of 
Douay for some months. At St. Omer’s, Daniel 
rose to the first place in all the classes. Dr. Sta- 
pylton, president of the college there, writing to 
his uncle, made the following almost prophetical 
remark: “With respect to the elder, Daniel, I 
have but one sentence to write about him, and 
that is, that I never was so much mistaken in my 
life as I shall be; unless he be destined to make a 
remarkable figure in society.” 

On the 2ist December, 1793, the day the un- 
fortunate Louis was beheaded at Paris, the broth- 
ers set out in a voiture for Calais. As soon as 
they got into the English packet-boat, they eager- 
ly tore out of their caps the tricolor cockade, 
which the commonest regard for personal safety 
had made indispensable at that time in France. 
Mr. O’Connell has often said that the horrors of 
the French Revolution made him very nearly a 
Tory in heart. In this state of mind, he became 
a law student in Lincoln’s-Inn, in the year. 1794. 
He attended Hardy’s trial with strong prejudice 
against the accused, and sympathy with Eldon, as 
the vindicator of law and social order. In the 
progress of the trial, however, he was fully con- 
verted, and confirmed in his natural detestation 
of tyranny and in his desire to resist it. The 
sports in which he most delighted at this time 
were fishing and hare hunting. His eagernessin 
the latter amusement nearly cost him his life in 
1798. He remained at a peasant’s house in wet 
cloties, and got cold, which ended in a violent 
typhus fever. In the delirium of the crisis, which 
threatened a fatal issue, he was constantly heard 
repeating the following lines from the tragedy of 
“ Douglas :” 

“Unknow? I die. No tongue shall speak of me. 
Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
May yet conjecture what I might have proved, 
And life only wanting to my fame.” 

During the rebellion, Mr. 0’Connell served as 
a private in the “Lawyers’ Artillery.” His ser- 
vice was signalized by several deeds of bravery 
and humanity. ; 

Mr. O’Connell’s first public effort as an orator 
was a speech against the Union. This was a bold 
step ina young man. Terrorism reigned over the 
land. Even Protestants who manifested any na- 
tional feeling fell under the ban of a bloody intol- 
erence. Undeterred by considerations of this kind, 
he delivered his maiden speech at a meeting of the 
Catholics of Dublin, assembled @m the Royal Ex- 
change, = a ah 3s anuary, sean rey 
against the Union. e meet, terrup' 
by a visit from the then redoubted Major Sirr, 
with his red coats, The calamitous occurrences 
of 1803, connected with “Emmett’s rebellion,” 
found Mr. O'Connell already in good practioe as 
a lawyer. He was called on to serve in the “ Law- 
yee! indiry” when a deep impression was made 
on his mind, by the wanton cruelty which an ex- 
asperated citizen soldiery are often tgo ready to 
commit, of the tendency that @ man_ has, “when 
he has arms in his hands, to be a ruffian. 

‘In 1804, the “ Catholic aay “ Lene need by 
a Government Jamation ; bu Was reviv 

again, under a cone of the “Catholic Commit- 
tee.” The first rn ly reported debate of the 
Catholic body is to be found in the Dublin news- 
papers of January, 1808. They eee pss 
«Exhibition House, - 
: still the 
was then that Mr. 


y 
of bly. It 
assembly. ita deuscs 


commenced his more 


for Catholic emancipation, in which he persevered, 
amidst the greatest discouragements, arising chief- 
ly from the divisions and servility of the Catho- 
lics themselves. Many of our readers will recol- 
ject Mr. Shiel’s graphic description of the every- 
day life of the agitator about this time; of his 
early vigils and devotions; hisdimly-lighted study ; 
his bustle among the attorneys; his hurrying to 
the Four Courts; his forensic displays, and his 
afternoon exhibitions, when the man of legal points, 
formal precedents, and abstruse arguments, was 
transformed into a fearless, rolling agitator, de- 
claiming in a popular meeting, playing with a 
master’s hand, now on the laughing faculties, and 
anon on the d 

his auditory, depicting with terrible vividness the 
wrongs of his country, and launching startling 
denunciations against her oppressors. Ina letter 
to Lord Shrewsbury, published in 1842, Mr. 
O’Connell himself gives the following scarcely ex- 
aggerated account of his labors: 

“For more than twenty years before emancipa- 
tion, the burden of the cause was thrown upon 
me. I had to arrange the meetings; to prepare 
resolutions ; to furnish replies to the correspond- 
enee ; to examine the caseof each person complain- 
ing of practical grievances; to rouse the torpid ; 
to animate the lukewarm; to control the violent 
and the inflammatory; to avoid the shoals and 
breakers of the law; to guard against multiplied 
treachery; and at all times to oppose, at every 


peril, the powerful and multitudinons enemies of 


the cause. At a period when my minutes were 
counted by the guinea, when my emoluments 
were limited only by the extent of my physical 
and waking powers, when my meals were short- 
ened to the narrowest space, and my sleep restrict- 
ed to the earliest hours before dawn—at that pe- 
riod, and for more than twenty years, there was 
no day that I did not devote from one to two hours, 
often much more, to the working out of the Cath- 
olic cause; and that without receiving or allow- 
ing the offer of any remuneration, even for the 


personal expenditure incurred in the agitation of 


the cause itself.” 
The question of the Veto gave rise to a great 


agitation, Mr. O’Connell contended for “unqual- 
ified emancipation,” and would hear of no‘ secu- 
rities” which in the slightest degree affected his 
religion, He even went so far as to write a re- 
monstrance to the Pope on the subject, which was 
adopted by the Catholics, and sent ; but it would 
| not be received at Rome, lest any encouragement 
should be given to lay interference in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. During the captivity of Pius VII, 
his minister, Quarrantotti, was understood to 
consent to the “guarantees” required by the Eng- 
lish Government. The effect of this pews in lre- 
land was thus described by a priest at the time: 

“Some cursed; others moaned ; all complained. 


waiting for any command of mine, accosted me 
abruptly with these words: ‘0, sir, what shall 
we do? Is it, can it be true, that the Pope has 
turned Orangeman? ” 

Among those who opposed Mr. O’Connell’s pol- 
| icy as to the Veto and other questions, was Mr. 
| Shiel. 
| his powerful manifestoes to the people of Ireland. 
| Mr. Shiel applied himself with all the force of his 
| brilliant eloquence to destroy its impression on 
| the public mind, declaring that his object was to 

“demonstrate the fallacy of his reasoning, and 

point out the pernicious tendency of his advice.” 
| Mr. O’Connell quickly replied to this “rhapso- 
| dy,” as he called it, and complained of the bad 

names the rhetorician had given him, such as “a 

flaming fragment,” “lava,” “a straw in amber,” 
|“arnshlight with fretful fire,” &c. These two 
| great men, however, afterwards became cordial 
friends, and worked together very harmoniously 
in the Catholic Association. 

In 1815 occurred one of the most painful events 
of Mr. O’Connell’s life—the fatal duel with Mr. 
| D’Esterre, a member of the Dublin Corporation, 
| which Mr. O’Connell called “beggarly.” This 
| was the offence for which he was challenged. It 





lenge, and with what passion the 


Mr. O’Connell’s second was Major McNamara, 
the present member for Clare. 


miles from the city. D’Esterre fired first, and 
missed. Mr. O’Connell’s shot took effect in his 
adversary’s thigh, which bled profusely. He died 
in a few days, when Sir Edward Stanley politely 
informed Mr. O’Connell that there would be no 
prosecution. . 

Mr. O’Connell did not then feel the remorse 
and horror at the crime of duelling which he has 
since so often expressed. He was afterwards 
about to fight Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel, and was 
proceeding to Ostend for the purpose, when he 
was arrested at his hotel in London. 

Mr. O’Connell was, like many others, deceived 
by the promises of George the Fourth; and he 
took an active part in hailing his visit to Ireland. 
On the day of his embarkation, the agitator, at 
the head of a Catholic deputation, presented him 
with a crown of laurel, which was received “ with 
sufficient graciousness.” 

We pass on to the formation of the Catholic 
Association in 1823. Mr. John O’Connell con- 
tradicts the statement that the first idea of it oc- 
curred to Mr. O’Connelland Mr. Shiel at a friend’s 
house in the county of Wicklow. He says the 
idea had originated long before, in his father’s 
own mind ; and that, when he mentioned it to Mr. 
Shiel, on the occacion in question, the latter ex- 
pressed his fears and doubts as to the working, 
when the other said, he “would make it work.” 
The first meeting was held in Dempsy’s Hotel, 
Sackville street, bod Killeen in the chair. This 
was on the 12th May, 1823. The meetings were 
afterwards held at Mr. Coyne’s, Capel street. It 
is remarkable, that Mr. AEneas McDonnell, with 
others, objected to Protestants having a delibera- 
tive voice in the meetings—an objection which 
Mr.-O’Connell overruled. One of the rules re- 
quiring that, unless there were ten members pres- 
ent at half past three o'clock, the meeting should 
be adjourned, it often happened that there was 
“no house.” This was sometimes effected by de- 
sign, to the great annoyance of the leader. On 
one occasion he defeated the plan for securing an 
adjournment, by almost forcing two young priests 
into the room. . 

Mr. O’Connell took a leading part in the op- 
position to the Kildare Place Society, when it was 
detected in proselyting practices. From the time 
the Catholic Association was established to the 
granting of emancipation, there was @ very hot 
crusade carried on in Ireland against “ Popery.” 
The leaders in it were Capt. Gordon and the Rev. 
Mr. Pope, a very eloquent clergyman. O’Connell 
and Shiel encountered them in controversy on the 
Bible platforms, often leaving the court house for 
the purpose, when on circuit. This crusade, the 
object of which was really political, was almost 
immediately abandoned as soon as emancipation 
was carried. We need not dwell upon the Clare 
election, and other events connected with this 
great measure; they are fresh in the recollection 
of ourreaders. Theanti-tithe agitation soon after 
threw the nation into a phrenzy, which seemed to 
alarm Mr. O’Connell, so that he agreed suddenly 
to a compromise, by which the clergy lost, but the 
people did not gain. : 

The State prosecutions cannot be defended, we 
think, on constitutional grounds, or on principles 
of sound policy. But it must be admitted that 
they were eminently successful. They broke the 
heart of the agitation. _From the moment of im- 

risonment, Mr. @’Connell was an altered man. 

e seemed to see and feel that “the splendid 

hantom” was an ignis fatuns that was very near 
leading him to ruin. The idle pageant in the 
Rotundo, the volunteer uniform,the crown cap, 
the solemn pledges, were all endured for the sake 
of consistency, and to prevent Mr. Smith O’Brien 
and the young Irelanders from running away with 
his well-earned glory. He was too glad when the 
Whigs came into power again to get decently out 
of the movement. But-to do so with any advan- 
tage, it was necessary to crush Young Ireland, who 
prepared for agitation with a view to ulterior ends, 


which Mr. O’Connell thought pernicious. Had 
he been in the spring of life, he would have com- 
bated them fairly, and put down such foes in the 


open field. But health and strength were waning, 
and he beheld in prospect all his efforts, and the 
very machinery which he had created, likely to 
be turned to ends that he disapproved, and ex- 
tremes that he dreaded. He therefore undertook 
somewhat summarily'to extinguish “Young Ire- 


land.” Successful in 3 ce, he was not al- 
tage ether so in reality. the attempt he laid him- 
self open to much obloquy. And the remainder 


oe Se ee eee he been spared, to @ 
How pr i contentione aided and developed 
undermined and threaten- 





eepest sympathies and passions of 


deal of angry controversy. In the progress of this 


Early this morning, my old servant maid, without 


In 1821, the great leader addressed one of 


| ig shd to seo how eager ke was to accept that chal- 
rish public 
then craved after this sort of barbarous excitement. 


Mr. D’Esterre 
was accompanied by Sir Edward Stanley. They 
met in Lord Pensonby’s demesne, about twelve 


change had taken place; that the strength and 
spirit of the man were gone. He lingered, how- 
ever, as we have seen, and undertook a pilgrimage, 
as much of devotion as of health, towards Reme, 
when his life and journey closed ui Genoa, on the 
15th ultimo. 


he i Gn 
From the Correspondent of the London Morning Chronic!e. 
DR. CHALMERS. 


The late Dr. Chalmers was a native of the 
small fishing village of Anstruther, which lies on 
the right bank of the Forth, as you enter that 
estuary from the north. His parents were com- 
mon tradespeople, who, with that laudable desire 
to give their children education, for which the 
Scotch are distinguished, struggled hard to give 
Thomas a college education, that he might become 
a minister. He was therefore educated in all the 
higher branches of science and philosophy, at St. 
Andrew’s —— and University, having been 
previously rooted and grounded in the elements at 
the parochial school of his native town. Having 
graduated and taken out his degrees of master of 
arts, he attended the Divinity Hall, and was li- 
censed to preach at the i g of present 
} century.” On the l2th of May, 1803, he was pre- 
sented to the church and parish of Kilmany, a 
quiet, secluded, rural spot, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of St. Andrew’s. In this incumbency he 
had ample opportunity of pursuing his favorite 
study, the mathematics, and became so enthusias- 
tic in the prosecution of this department of phys- 
ical science, that he was called to assist at times 
the late Professor Vilant, in teaching the mathe- 
matical class at the College of St. Andrew’s. Here 
his talents as a teacher were soon displayed, and 
so successful was he in this department of study, 
that he was soon at the head of the profession, and 
opened a class on his own account, which was at- 
tended by a great number of students. While 
thus engaged, his thoughts were turned to chem- 
istry, and, after a course of severe application, he 
became quite as much an object of interest and 
popular approbation as a chemist as he now was 
distinguished as a professor of mathematics. 
About this time a controversy arose among the 
literati of Segtland, the bone of contention being 
the attainments of the Scottish clergy. 

It was contended by Professor Playfair that the 
clergy of Scotland were greatly deficient in math- 
ematical talent, and that they were degenerating 
into a state of mere formal thesuists, or ranting 
declaimers, darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge. Mr. Chalmers defended the order to 
which he belonged, and in a small pamphlet, pub- 
lished anonymously, labored With good effect to 
show that, as a body, the Scotch divinesgyere not 
worthy of the imputation cast on them. This 
pamphlet created a great sensation in Scoiiand, 
but it was not until many years had elapsed that 
the author of it was known. In 1805, a vacancy 
occurred in the chair of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Chalmers, flushed with zeal, and 
possessing a higher notion of his own knowledge 
and attainments than his experience warranted, 
applied for the appointment. After a consultation 
with older heads, he withdrew his application, and 
settled himself down in his parochial charge, em- 
ploying his leisure time in pursuing his studies of 
the mathematics, and teaching of them at St. An- 
drew’s. 

In 1808, Mr. Chalmers published a pamphlet, 
under the title of “AnInquiry into the Extent 
and Stability of National Resources,” in whith 
he advanced a theory of a selfish rather than a 
cosmopolitan character, in which he endeavored 
to prove that the resources of this country are 
such that, if well cultivated and husbanded, we 
might live independent of all foreign trade. This 
fundamental error in his theory of political econ- 
omy prepared the way for several other publica- 
tions of a political or social character, in which he 
sought to defend the laws of primogeniture and 
entail, and in a qualified sense to oppose free trade. 
About the period he gave forth this pamphlet to 
the world, he was engaged by the publishers of 
Brewster's Encyclopedia, to write an article on 
Christianity. While engaged in: writing this 
article, which contains an able exposition cf the 
evidences of the truth of the Christian religion, he 
was induced to fear that the church of Scotland 
was losing its early evangelical character; and 
a conviction was thence fixed in his mind, that he 
must abandon what was termed the “ Moderate” 
party, to which he had previously adhered, and 
cling to what was known as the “Evangelical” 
or popular party, just rising into note in the 
church of Scotland. His preaching at Kilmany 
now assumed a more fervid and impressive char- 
acter, and the people flocked to hear him from 
every part of the country. In 1814 he went to 
Edinburgh on private business; and having been 
requested to call on one of the city ministers, with 
a view to his preaching for him that day, he was 
disappointed to find that the reverend gentleman 
intended to preach for himself; but Mr. Fleming, 
for that was his name, gave him a note to Mr. 
Jones, of Lady Glenorchy’s chapel, who was then 
in delicate health, and in want of supply. Mr. 
Chalmers hurried to the chapel on Sunday morn- 
ing, got into it as Mr. Jones left the vestry, and 
was about to ascend the pulpit, and with more 
zeal than discretion walked straight up to him at 
the foot of the pulpit stairs, and, seizing him by 
the tails of the coat, held him fast by one hand 
while he presented the note with the other. Mr 
Jones, on seeing the tenor of the note, withdrew 
to the vestry, beckoning Chalmers to follow ; and 
there placing on his shoulders,his own gown, and 
putting round his neck his own bands, told him 
to “mount the pulpit, and preach like a man of 
God” Chalmers taking for his text the passage 
in John where Christ says, “If thou hadst known 
who it was that said, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked, and he would have given thee 
living waters ;” from which he delivered a sermon 
so powerful and”“impressive, that from that day 
forward he was set down as the giant of the age. 
In 1815 he got acall to the Tron church of Glas- 
gow, which he accepted, and soon after was or- 
dained in that new and extensive field of labor. 
Nothing could show a greater contrast than the 
social condition of the commercial people of Glas: 
gow and the rural people of Fifeshire; and at first 
it was imagined that the choice of the former in 
preference to the latter was injudicious and ill- 
advised. But the result justified the change; and 
although the new incumbent of the Tron church 
was more zealous than wise in devising and work- 
ing out his poor relief projects, the results of his 
industry and application added much to the sum 
of Glasgow’s social good. In 1819, Mr. Chalmers 
was translated to the new church and parish of 
St. John’s, where he pursued his course of social 
regeneration with increasing success; but in 1823 
the chair of moral philosophy in St. Andrew’s 
having become vacant, he was unexpectedly elect- 
ed to fill it, and soon raised the department of 
moral philosophy to a high eminence in the curri- 
culum of that institution. From the time that he 
preached a sermon before the royal commissioner, 
at the meeting of the General Assembly in Edin- 
burgh, in 1816, the popular effect of which was 
great, he was repeatedly offered the pastorship of 
one or other of the Edinburgh churches ; but con- 
ceiving that his talents were such as qualified him 
better for teaching than preaching, he refused 
them all. A course of astronomical sermons, also 
preached in Edinburgh, contributed much to es- 
tablish his fame ; and he became so much a favor- 
ite with the public whenever he appeared there- 
after, that, to use his own words, he felt the bur- 
den of “a popularity of stare and pressure and 
animal heat.’ This remark had reference more 
particularly to some of his appearances in Lon- 
don, where Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Eldon, the Duke of Sussex, with several branches 
of the royal family, and many others, elbowed 
their way into crowded churches to hear him, and 
who were impressed, to use the words of Foster. 
. with that eloquence which “strikes on your ming 
with irresistible force, and leaves you not the pos- 
sibility of asking or thinking whether it be elo- 
quence;” or, to adopt Lord Jeffrey’s still more 
characteristic description, “He could not say 
what it was, but there was something altogether 
remarkable about the man. The effects produced 
by his eloquence reminded him more of what he 
had read of Chests ot peer than any- 
thing he had ever heard. : : 

Tn 1828, the chair of divinity in Edinburgh be- 
came vacant, and the magistrates and town coun- 
cil being the patrons, unanimously elected Dr: 
Chalmers (for he had now his LL. D. and D, D.) 
to the office. Here he had reached the est 
object of his ambition, and devoted ‘himself so 
‘assiduously to the duties of the appointment that 
his students in in number to a very incon- 
venient extent. For four years he pursued his 
cotrse in this chair, with comparative abstraction 
from public affairs; but, in 1832, a variety of cir- 
cumstances combined to bring him on the e 
of public life, where, as the leader of the widhom 
cal party in the he commenced a le 





disease which now w d for church extension, which ended in the disrup- 
od his existence is t yer But it was | tion of 1843, and the establishment of the Free 
evident, on his revi ; London, that a fatal CRiitoh, 3 sg Rr a 








No sooner had the Doctor set himself to work 
out his great problem of church establishments 
being the emanation from which Christianity 
might by an aggressive movement take possession 
of the strongholds of ignorance and vice, while 
Dissent as an attractive institution would draw 
off some of those already religiously disposed, 
than he felt the Dissenters more difficult to man- 
age than he had expected, and the Government 
less willing to build new churches, and give the 
ecclesiastical courts absolute power in the man- 
agement of them, than he had been led to expeot. 
But the great majority of the people of Scotland, 
although they could not agree to many of Dr. 
Chalmers’s notions of ecclesiastical government, 
yet sympathized with him in his non-intrusion 
doctrines, and backed him up in his efforts to re- 
tain for the whole male communicants of the 
church above twenty-one years of age a right to 
a positive as well as a negative voice in the elec- 
tion of ministers. The Doctor, in obedience to 
his convictions of duty; first proposed and carried 
in the Assembly an act called “ The Veto Act,” 
which professedly gave to male communicants in 
churches the power to say “ No,” when & patron 
presented-a licentiate to a vacant charge, assign- 
ing no reasons for the negation. The well-known 
ams peep case arose out of this act , and the 
House of Lords having decided that the church 
of Scotland had thus overreached herself, an ap- 
peal on popular grounds was made to the Com- 
mons, but without effect. The Rev. Doctor now 
counselled a secession from the Establishment, 
and on the 18th of May, 1847, no fewer than 474 
ministers left the church. 

The New Assembly was opened by Dr. Chal- 
mers, on the evening of that day, and hencefor- 
ward he threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
schemes of the Free Church. His last effort was 
to obtain sufficient funds for the erection of a col- 
lege and university buildings, in the final act of 
which he Was engaged, previous to the buildings 
being commenced, when he was struck down, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WEBSTER. 


In his speech at Savannah, on the occasion of 
the dinner given him by the citizens of that place, 
Mr. Webster, adverting particularly to the object 
of his visit—i. e., to see Southern culture and 
Southern people—said : 

“T have frequently been asked during my tour, 
by Southern gentlemen, whether I could go with 
them to look at this rice field or that cotton field; 
the question reminded me of an anecdote told by 
my friend Skinner, of the Farmer’s Library, of 
a man about to be married, who, when asked by 
the parson if he wanted to have this woman for 
his wedded wife, replied, ‘To be sure I will; I 
came on purpose! ” 





TEMPERANCE. 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF REV. DR. NOTT’S 
TEMPERANCE LECTURES. 
[CONCLUDED FROM THE ERA OF JUNE 10.] 


From A. Tabor, Esq., Chairman Central Committee. 

Dear Sir: To encounter blame in efforts to do 
good, is always painful—doubly so when that 
blame tends to retard the accomplishment of be- 
neficent of objects. I therefore cheerfully comply 
with your request, to express briefly my views of 
the objections urged by respected friends of tem- 
perance against Dr. Nott’s Lectures, which you 
have now in course of publication. And, first, a 
word as to the purpose for which these Lectures 
were prepared. 

Years ago, the opponents of total abstinence met 
its friends with the following argument: ‘‘ The 
searching tests of modern chemistry detect incipi- 
ent fermentation and its invariable product, a 
slight trace of alcohol, in new wine, (no matter how 
new,) and also in the broken, over-ripe grape of 
the cluster. The Bible pronounces at least such 
wine and grapes a blessing, and fit to be used. 
But you assert that it is wrong and sinful to use 
for drink any fluid containing the least quantity 
of alcohol. Consequently, science shows you to 
be in conflict with the Bible; and we suspect you 
of fanatical designs against one of the sacraments 
of the church.” This spurious argument, so well 
fitted to deceive and alarm the church, did incal- 
culablemischief. The Christian community with- 
drew its aid and looked coldly on, and the cause 
for a time ceased to move. The devien of the 
venerable lecturer evidently was to endeavor to re- 
call the Christian church to its privilege and duty 
of leading in this great enterprise. To this end 
it became necessary, from the resources of science 
and revelation, to answer fully the delusive rea- 
soning by which it had been misled. 

He could not gainsay the laws of Nature, nor 
the infallible word of God; but he admitted the 
premises of our opponents, showing that the fallacy 
was in their conclusion: That the insensible com- 
mencement of fermentation, in recently expressed 














grape juicegno more rendered it an alcoholic poi- 
son, than t trefactive process which commences 
quite as early in beef steak from a recently 
slaughtered animal, rendered it unfit to be eaten 
by man; that holy writ, when mentioning the 
fruit of the vine with its juices, in various forms 
and under many names, as a refreshing, nutri- 
tious, and necessary aliment of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, and, in reference to these qualities, pro- 
nounces it a blessing; but when in an intoxicating 
state, and in refereence to that state an —— 
curse. The Bible is not a book of analytical 
chemistry, any more than of astronomy or geolo- 
gy; but a chart of duty, directed to the common 
sense and consciences of mankind; and it adopts, 
therefore, not the philosophical distinction of bev- 
erages into fermented and unfermented, but the prac- 
tical one, into intoxicating and unintozicating, per- 
mitting the use of the former, subject only to the 
law of expediency, and prohibiting that of the lat- 
ter as a beverage under any circumstances. In- 
deed, it seems to me that the sacred volume does 
little more on this subject than to commend the 
refreshing wholesome nutriment of man, as a rich 
blessing, whether found in the cluster, the wine 
vat, or elsewhere, and in different substances ; and 
at the same time to cover intoxication, and whatever 
produces it, with terrific maledictions. 

The venerable lecturer asserts, and endeavors 
to prove, first : that the use of any beverage, where- 
by any ferson may by possibility become in the 
slightest degree intoxicated, is wrong, and un- 
authorized by Scripture; second, that the wines 
of commerce, which alone are to be procured in 
this country, should be avoided—not only because 
they are all manifestly intoxicating, but for the 
further reason that they are drugged, and min- 
gled with “broth of abominable things;” and, 
third, that, in this country and age, it ig the duty 
of all who respect the opinion of St. Paul, and 
reverence his Master, to abandon the use of a bev- 
erage of unintoxicating wine, and of everything 
which bears the name and similitude of the “ mock- 
er,” upon the ground of Christian expediency. 
And still he has been accused by friends of tol- 
erating the use of alcoholic drinks, leaving each 
person to judge for himself of the suitable degree 
of strength. 

Indulge me in a single illustration: Were the 
question put to me, Is there Prussic acid in the 
pulp of a ripe peach? I should reply, Certainly ; 
a slight trace of it, discoverable only by a delicate 
chemical test. T’o the question, Is Prussic.acid a 
poison? I should answer, One of the most deadl f 
To the further question, Istheripe peach a 
and wholesome fruit? my reply would be, One of 
the most so of any. Were it then objected, that 
fruit containing a deadly poison could not be good 
and wholesome, here would be a sophistry like 
that which Dr. Nott was called on to answer, and 
I must adopt a course of reasoning identical with 
that in the Lectures under consideration. If after 
all this, and after demonstrating (if it were possi- 
ble to do so) that it was, under existing circum- 
stances, a Christian duty to abstain from eating 
peaches for the sake of example, I should be accus- 
ed of advocating the eating of Prussic acid, leaving 


each person to e of the proper proportions to 
be mingled with his food, I should feel a sense of 


the same injustice which has been done (no doubt 
intentionally) to the venerable lecturer, by his 
reviewers. 

These Lectures are necessarily of considerable 
length, for nothing was admitted—everything 3 
be proved; and it should be borne in mind 8 
bold asseveration is ever more brief and easy t 
truthful discriminating argument. The lang 
of the lecturer is kind an coneiliating, as 2 i 
wont; and he certainly carries pag 2a i 
adversary in his premises, to the limits of truth. 


: his gppe- 
But does not his argument return upo 
nent, for oor» ig reasons, With an oofiumulated 
i edie, however gifted, fs fitted all 
all works. There is emp oyment in the t 
field of reform for the- club of Herenvl in t- 
ing down reckless and incorrigible offenders ; but 
the venerable lecti the power. to 
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not to be able to bend his bow. But he does rev- 
erently assume to wield a far mightier ayy 
the polished, keen, discriminating “sword of the 
Spirit ;” and, in my poor judgment, with the most 
signal success. I firmly believe that these Lec- 
tures have already effected, and are destined to 
accomplish, more towards placing the cause of 
temperance on the only immutable foundation— 
Truth and God’s word—than any other single 
human agency; and that both their author and 
publisher are entitled to and will receive the grat- 
itude of the present and future generations. 

I am, respectfully and cordially, yours, 

Azor Taser. 
E. C. Detavan, Esq. 





From the New York Observer. 

Dr. Norrs Rerzty to tue Journat.—The 
March number of the Journal of the Temperance 
Union contains the reply of the Rev. Dr. Nott to 
the strictures of the Journal upon his Lectures. 
‘The reply is complete, convincing, and triumph- 
ant, showing that he has been sadiy misrepresent- 
ed as to his views, and, more than that, that his 
Views on the subject of the nature of the wines 
mentioned in the Bible are altogether more oon- 
sistent and Scriptural than those put forth by the 
Journal. We trust that this reply will be spr ead 
over the length and breadth of the land, as it can- 
not fuil to aid in the inculcation of truth and the 
correction of error. 





One of the objects I have had in view in all the 


publications issued from the press under ye 
charge, has been (as far as possible) to Arena ~ 
deveioping the exact trath on all questions St 
nected with the temperance reformauion, especial- 
ly Bible and scientipic truth. As might-be expected, 
trom the nature of the reform, many questions 
have arisen which have caused differences of opin- 
ion among its best triends and most zealous advo- 
cates. Long and patient discussions have been 
required, to settle almost every question which has 
been presented for examination ; and while each 
party were alike aiming to arrive at truth, it hus 
rarely happened that either were entirely free 
from error. | think the friends of temperance 
may ccngratulate themselves that every discus- 
sion, thus far, has resulted in greater ulon ot 
sentiment, and a perceptible advance of the cause 
of total abstinence, and it appears to me that ad- 
vance has been 1m proportion as the discussion 
was conducted in a kind and truth-seeking spirit. 

I have endeavored, in all my publications, to 
give with perfect fairness the views of both par- 
ties, where difference of opinion has existed, with- 
out regard to their agreement or opposition to my 
own, feeling my liability to err in judgment ; I 
have truly desired to have my views, when wrong, 
corrected ; I have earnestly sought for light, and 
been glad to be set right, even by the opposers of 
total abstinence. ‘Those who labor*in a tenev- 
olent enterprise for victory in argument are un- 
worthy laborers. 
_ I believe Dr. Nott has been misapprehended, 

and thus misrepresented. ‘To take isolated texts 
from the bible and hold them up to the public, 
irrespective of the general scope and meaning of 
what precedes or follows, would not be a fair way 
of treating that sacred book; neither is it a fair 
way to treat any work. I surely believe that every 
position taken by Dr. Nott will stand the test of 
the closest examination, both of biblical critics 
and men of science. Every author has his own 
peculiar method of arguing, to arrive at his re- 
sults. Dr. Nott has his. if the result of his ar- 
gument and the statement of his facts are truth, 
the object is accomplished. It seems to me that 
the questions now at issue are questions of fact, 
rather than argument. If the facts are true, the 
world must yield to them, and the temperance re- 
form must yield also to them if it is to prosper. 
The present discussion is between some of the 
earliest and most devoted friends of-total absti- 
nence. All are undoubtedly seeking Truth ; and 
while the discussion can proceed with kindness 
and Christian forbearance, without impeaching 
motives, there is /itt/e fear ot its injuring our great 
cause, and much reason to hope that through a 
kind Providence it may be productive of great 

ood. 
. I find in the “ Journal of the Union” several let- 
ters from gentlemen whose unwearied labors and 
long devotion to the cause give them a high stand 
in the temperance ranks. The author of “My 
Mother’s Gold Ring” holds deservedly a high 
place in the temperance heart of the country ; his 
letter, and all others I have seen in the Journal, 
1 intend to have published, but our sheet is full. 
My own remarks, which were sent to the Journal 
and rejected, I have given, somewhat shortened ; 
they are in a great measure explanatory of my 
own course, and that of the Journal, in past years, 
respecting those particular points now under ex- 
amination. With these remarks, I submit this 
sheet to the judgment of the public, without the 
least apprehension that the whole truth, even with 
regard to alcohol, can injure the cause of temper- 
ance, or even mislead the common or uneducated 
mind of the country, as some appear to apprehend. 
I had supposed, with the publication of this last 
number, that the call for the continuance of this 
periodical would cease. In this I have been dis- 
appointed; and a state of things may arise in 
which it will become my duty to change the form 
of the Enquirer, and continue its publication, as 
@ medium of free discussion, and a channel of gen- 
eral temperance intelligence. 

As this sheet has cost some labor and @xpense, 
I trust all those receiving it will give it a careful 
perusal, and, if they do not wish to preserve it, 
mail it to some friend for perusal. 

Epwarp C, DEzavan. 
a oe 


THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST AND “JOHN 
SMITH THE YOUNGER.” 


The New York Evangelist, in —; mis- 
apprehends the language used by “John Smith 
the Younger,” in his classification of the various 
religious and benevolent asséciations which lately 
met in New York. He did not use the word “ sec- 
tarian” in an invidious sense, but as synonymous, 
we presume, with denominational. 

He also mistakes the character of our corres- 
respondent, who is very far from being a latitudi- 
narian. On the contrary, he has received the 
color and fashion of his principles from his father, 
a venerable Presbyterian clergyman in the north 
of Ireland. 

The paragraph in the letter of John Smith, 
which the Evangelist takes great exceptions to, is 
the following : 

“The great ground of regret and complaint is, 
that the fearful moral wastes at home have been 
neglected, in the effort to effect more splendid 
achievements abroad. What are the supporters 
of these grand missionary organizations doing for 
the evangelization of the heathen in our cities, 
and towns, and villages? ‘ These things ought ye 
to have done, and not leave the other undone.’ 
There are congregations of professing Christians 
in this city, Who subscribe munificently to the 
work of missions in India; and yet I never heard 
of any deputations from them going down to the 
wharves, to embrace their ragged Irish brethren 
as they land upon our shores. I have never 
heard of their pastors at the ‘ Five Points. I have 
never seen these friends of missions in the filthy 
cellars and crumbling garrets of the dark places 
of New York.” 

Doubtless, this is too sweeping ; but, while un- 
able to speak for New York, we frankly declare 
that in other cities, of which our opportunities of 
observation authorize us to give an opinion, there 
js too much ground for the censure of our corres- 
pondent. We know that in them the wretched 
and destitute at home are, not wholly neglected, 
but neglected to an extent discreditable to the 
churches, and injurious to their efficiency. And 
such, we doubt not, is the fact concerning New 
York. 

Far be it from us to charge total delinquency 
upon any religious body with which we are ac- 
quainted, ‘The churches have done much, for 
which they deserve praise; but that, generally, 
they are defective in their organization, in rela- 
tion to adequate home benevolence ; that they fall 
far short of their duty as it respects the meliora- 
tion of physical wo and want, will hardly be de- 
nied by the clear-sighted editor of the Evangelist. 

That the other side of the picture may be seen, 
however, we quote the following from the editorial 
of that paper: 

“All this is very commenplace, we know, and 

it to 


is so often repeated that we must it 
be believed in some quarters. And yet it is so 
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its operations on the smallest possible scale of ex- 
penditure, and the catalogue of institutions me. 
signed ‘to effect splendid achievements abroad, 
is complete. On the other hand, the - oprechyper 
Bible Society, American Tract Society, ane *- 
other Bible and tract societies, have eg ed pe 
pal field of operations ‘at home,’ — a when 
foreign lands being quite incons! eral Snail 
compared with their etforts eg ge etme 
pointed « sbeeg Bone i the denominational 
Sunday School Union, and a ‘a. th 

ieties of that class. What shall be said, then, 
of ike American Home Missionary Society ¢ 
What of the home missionary organizations ene 
have been set up by the Old School Pres. yte on 
the Methodists, the Baptists, and the Dutch | - 
formed—not to mention the Episcopalians? The 
one exclusive object of all ‘these grand ie ihe 
ary organizations’ is ‘the evangelization of t e 
heathen in our cities, and towns, and villages, 
and of those who, if neglected, are likely to be- 
come heathen in the wide regions of the South 
and West, the far Southwest, and the far North- 
west. Then there is the Society for Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West; there is 
the great movement which Governor Slade is con- 
ducting for the promotion of popular education in 
the new States; and in the same category with 
these may be numbered all other efforts tor the 
establishment of literary and theological semina- 
ries. As tor the ‘intensely Protestant Associa- 
tions,’ who does not know that their chosen field 
of battle against Popery is not at Rome, nor in 
thé plain of Megiddo, but here at home? The 
American Protestant Society is the very. one 
which, in distinetion from ali other religious so- 
cieties, attempts ‘to embrace our ragged Irish 
brethren as they land upon our shvres,’ 

“The complaint is not merely aguinst the socie- 
ties, but against the ‘friends of missions, and 
against the churches to which they belong, and 
against the pastors of those churches. ‘'lhere 
are congregations,’ says the letter writer, ‘who 
subscribe munificently to the work of missions in 
India, and yet Ll have never heard of deputations 
going down to the wharves, to embrace their rag- 
ged irish brethren’ &c. Now, the plain truth 
happens to be, and the notorious truth, that: the 
City Tract Society, which by its missionaries and 
its tract distributers attempts to evangelize all the 
ignorant and degraded classes of our city popula- 
tion, whether they be native or foreign, as tast and 
as fur as they come within the reach of Christian 
effort; and the Sunday schools which, by the 
agency of a host of selt-denying teachers, are at- 
tempting to bring over the most needy and neg- 
lected children under the influence of Christian 
instruction ; and many a charitable society, which 
labors to. feed the hungry, to clothe the ragged, 
and to relieve the sick, are supported by the very 
same congregations from which proceed the great- 
est contributions for the work of foreign missions. 
If the pastors of those churches are not heard of 
at the ‘Five Points, it is because they are not 
city missionaries, but pastors, whose time is occu- 
pied with pastoral duties, and whose parishioners 
reside in other districts.” 
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ix TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST AND WEEKLY HERALD. 


Accofding to an announcement made two months 
ago, and to which attention has been since direct- 
ed from time to time, this number of the Eva (the 
26th) is the last which will be sent to subscribers 
who have not paid up to this time. 

Ineed not repeat how deeply I regret the ne- 
cessity of the measure. 
those cut off doubtless fully intend to pay; but 
this cannot help me to meet present obligations. 

The Era, as I have already stated, has been 
sent to them on my personal responsibility—at 
my sole cost—and it would have given me great 
pleasure, had a reasonable punctuality, on their 
part, enabled me to continue thus to send it, and 
avoid this exceedingly unpleasant measure. But 
the experiment has embarrassed me so deeply, 
that I cannot persevere in it. 

Let me hope, however, that the separation is 
only for a season. It is important that those who 
intend to renew, should do so without delay, if 
desirous of preserving their files complete. Bills 
have been sent to all who owe, so that every one 
will know what remittance to make. 

G. Baitey, Jun. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


i A few subscriptions to the National Era 
were received for six months, commencing with 
No.1. These subscribers are reminded that the 
time for which they have paid will expire July 1. 

3x Those who intend to renew their subscrip- 
tions are requested to make their remittances to 
the Publisher previous to that time, as, in that 
case, we shall be saved the trouble of striking off 
and again inserting their names. 
x¢> The outside of the Era is this week chiefly 
occupied with long articles. Next week we shall 
have some room for communications, and more 
variety. 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE MEXICAN 
WAR—INTERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE. 

Our New York correspondent, on the first page 
of the Era, has some indignant comments upon 
the replies of leading journals in this country to 
denunciations of the Mexican war by the British 
Press. They evince generous feeling, and a tone 
of justice superior to the prejudices of birth and 
mere patriotism. 

But we are satisfied neither with the attack by 
the English, nor the defence by the American, 
Press, nor yet with the comments of our spirited 
correspondent. 

No reader of this paper will misunderstand our 
position in relation to the Mexican war. War 
of any kind, in any part of Christendom, at this 
age of the world, must be disgraceful and odious ; 
war between two sister republics, one of which 
professes to be the modél republic.of the earth, 
while both pretend to be believers in the same 
holy religion, is pre-eminently opprobrious. That 
it should be so regarded by the rest of the world, 
is natural; and that foreign nations should be 
liberal in their reproaches, is to be expected. 
They have a right to speak, and ought to speak, 
when the peace of Christendom is broken up, un- 
less for causes which commend themselves to the 
common sense and conscience of mankind. 

But manly rebuke and just reproach are one 
thing ; ill-natured caricature, self-glorifying in- 
dignation, pharisaical denunciation, another. We 
fear that the British Press, in too many instances, 
has forgotten this distinction. Its smiting is not 
that of a friend. Its reproaches are without stint, 
its: denunciations wholesale and indiscriminate. 


- The bad is exaggerated, and not an extenuating 


circumstance allowed to have any weight ; and, in 
truth, it seems to rejoice in the opportunity of in- 
flicting a blow on our national honor, thereby 
provoking the suspicion that national antipathy 


bukes. 

Is it any Wonder that the American Press 
should be irritated, rather than humbled, by such 
censure? The style of the censure paralyzes its 
potency; the spirit of the censors makes them 
odious. The criminal may be reached by a word 
in season, spoken more in sorrow than anger, by 
one who plainly shows that love, not hate, righte- 
ousness, not self-righteousness, are his controlling 
motives. But. he is implacable, when he feels 

his crime is exaggerated, and that too by one 
who, like the proud Pharisee, thanks God that he 
is not as other men. And what is true in the case 
of individuals, holds good in regard to nations. 

The article of Doveras Jerroxp, entitled the 
Coward’s Blow, was an unfortunate one. We 
felt, when we read it, that it would do no good. 
‘We do not believe that he designed to single out 


| the American people as pre-eminently atrocious ; 


but ‘his remarks were incautiously worded, and 
certainly were calculated to convey the impression 


| that the bombardment of Vera Cruz was an act 
| 'nparalleled, in modern history, for cowardly 


atrocity, and'that the whole war had been waged 
Without observance of those forms which modern 


Allow thet war is right under any circumstances, 
‘that this Mexican war was declared for just 
cause; then compare the mode of its proseeu 
ion with the general style of modern warfare, and 





y | it suffers nothing by the comparison. With the 


exception of the diabolical murders committed, in 


The large majority of 


has too much to do with the bitterness of its re- 


civilization has invented to qualify the horrors of 
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one instance by the Arkansas troops, and in two 
or three other cases by ‘Texan marauders, atroci- 
ties disallowed by the Ameriéan officers, the war, 
thus far, has been conduoted with as much hu- 
manity as any system of human slaughter could 
be. American officers, and American soldiers 
generally, we rejoice to say, have n6t indulged in 
wanton cruelty; and the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in abstaining from the spoliation of pub- 
lic property, and in paying for supplies in an 
“enemy’s country,” deserves commendation. As to 
the “coward’s blow” at Vera Cruz, the reproach 
is unjust. Let the reader bear in mind, that we 
believe the war all wrong, and, therefore, that 
any blow struck in it, is stamped with the disap- 
probation of a just God. But it is not under this 
view that Jerrold denounces the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz as a coward’s blow. He would repre- 
sent it as an act peculiarly mean and atrocious, 
when tried by the standard of ordinary warfare. 
Had he erected the standard of absolute right, 
and tested the act by that, there would have been 
little difference of opinion as to the decision. But 
this was not his standard. He pronounced the 
transaction, in the light of military ethics, if we 
may use the phrase, unparalleled in atrocity. 
This is unjust and invidious. The alternative was 
presented to Scott, of storming the city or Lombard- 
ing it. Had the former course been adopted, the 
loss to his army would have been greater, while 
the Mexicans would have suffered still more, from 
the excesses of passion and lust always attending 
this terrible operation. By bombardment, he ac- 
complished his object in a less cruel way. 

Besides: when Jerrold wrote of these horrors, 
he should have set them down to the account of 
human nature, Which is no less stern under repub- 
lican than monarchical institutions, and not to the 
special disgrace of American human nature, as if 
his own countrymen were guiltless. This was 
his error; but the New York patriots are just as 
much in fault, when they point him to Copen- 
hagen and Badajos, as if English crime could 
bleach American wickedness. The English, while 
Denmark was on the most friendly terms with 
them—Danish merchantmen, with rich cargoes, 
worth £2,000,000 sterling, floating in British 
waters—demanded, without a shadow of justice, 
the surrender of the Danish fleet, and, on the re- 
fusal of the Crown Prince to comply, bombarded 
Copenhagen for three days, causing the destruc- 
tion of 1,500 people, men, women, and children— 
seized the fleet, and conveyed it in triumph to 
Portsmouth. The same principle which prompts 
an American to denounce this abominable act, 
should lead him to abhor this detestable Mexican 
war. And the Englishman of right feelings, re- 
membering the unjust wars in which his own 
country has obtained a bloody pre-eminence, will 
take care to denounce the wars in the New 
World, not as if the Old were sinless, but as fur- 
nishing new evidence that no outward circum- 
stances or institutions, however favorable, can 7e- 
generate human nature. Let us reprove each other, 
but with that feeling of fellowship in degradation, 
which springs from the consciousness that we 
“are all gone out of the way,” “are together be- 
come unprofitable,” “there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” 

Journalists of the Old and New, World may 
exercise a decided influence over international 
intercourse. So intimate are the relations be- 
tween this country and Great Britain especially, 
and so rapid and numerous are the channels of 
intelligence between them, that they may be said 
almost to constitute parts of one system. The 
valuable books of the United States are reprinted 
in England, and British authors have as numer- 
ous readers in this country, as in their own. 
How important, then, that each should under- 
stand the true position and character of the other ; 
that the papers of both countries should cherish 
mutual kindness and respect. Let each emulate 
what is excellent, eschew what is unworthy, in 
the character of the other. 

In our judgment, the conduct of some Ameri- 
cans abroad has been marked by a great want 
of discretion, to say the least; they have made 
the ears of England tingle with one-sided re- 
ports of the crime and cruelty of this country, 
uttering, in the simplicity of their hearts, in- 
discriminate philippics against their own coun- 
trymen, in the presence of English audiences, not 
recollecting that their hearers would be apt to 
receive from such representations one-sided views 
and most injurious prejudices. Among ourselves, 
it is unnecessary, when exposing popular evils, 
to be continually stopping to make explanations 
and qualifications. The people will not be apt to 
under-rate their own good deeds or qualities, be- 
cause they may heartily respond to the denuncia- 
tion of a wrong practice which they support or 
connive at. But among strangers, in a foreign 
land, he who speaks freely of the vices of his 
countrymen, or any grave wrong of which they 
may be guilty, should take care to guard well his 
country’s honor and his brother’s name. What 
English Abolitionist, visiting this country, has 
ever indulged, while here, in indiscriminate con- 
demnation of his own country? Britons know 
what is due to their mother. 

To the conduct of these injudicious Americans, 
when abroad, are we to attribute much of the bit- 
terness of tone towards this country, characteris- 
tic of a large portion of the journal-literature of 
England. The Press there has been invited to 
raise its voice against the wrongs of America. 
And, had it done this in the proper spirit, evinc- 
ing a just appreciation of our circumstances and 
general character; had it commended the exam- 
ple of England to us, where we were lagging, and 
ours to her, where she was delinquent ; had it 
shown in its rebukes more anxiety for our amend- 
ment, and less complacency in our dishonor ; had 
it avoided caricature, and, in holding up Ameri- 
can vices, recognised American virtues; its coun- 
sels would have been listened to with respect, and 
the spirit of recrimination would have slept. But 
with a few exceptions, the British Press, when it 
speaks of America, puts on a frown or a sneer, 
and dismisses the subjeet with a curse or a taunt. 
The majority of the people of this country, while 
they give themselves little uneasiness about this, 
are utterly insensible even to a just rebuke, ad- 
ministered in such a style; and the American 
Press retorts, by pointing with fierce particularity 
to the vices of the social system, and the want and 
crime of the lower classes of England. In this 
way, the moral influence of the two countries over 
each other, for good, is almost destroyed. The 
misfortune and evil-doing of each, are made the 
subject of invective, and the occasion of self-glori- 
fication, by the other. 

Our English readers, and the excellent trans- 
atlantic journalists with whom we exchange, will 
appreciate our motives in making these remarks. 
Certainly, it is of vast importance that the litera- 
ture of the age, and especially British literature, 
should be Anti-Slavery; but let it not be, Anti- 
American, 





THE BIBLE IN THE SOUTH, 


The Virginia Baptist and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety, under the patronage of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in Virginia, at its eleventh annual meet- 
ing, lately held in Richmond, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the Board be authorized to 
furnish copies of the Bible for gratuitous distri- 
bution among such of the colored members of our 


churches as are able to read, and are unable to 
purchase them.” 


The Baptist churches in the South embrace 
within their pale a large number of slaves. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


The New York Tribune says that the health of 
Mr. Adams has much improved since he left 
Washington; that he has the complete use of his 
faculties, mental and physical, and takes as much 
interest as ever in all the occurrences of life. 
Mr. Adams’s mental faculties were in no respect 


or degree impaired when he was in Washington. 


Having occasion to make some reference to an an- 
cient authority, we applied to him for informa- 
tion; and, without hesitating a moment, he named 
the work, and the very Volume, in a series of some 
‘eighty or a hundred volumes! i 








. 








REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOQIETY.. 

The Report of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, for the past year, is a document 
of much interest, It remarks that, fourteen years 
ago, when the Parliament decreed that it was just 
and expedient to abolish colonial slavery, nearly 
all the leading advocates of emancipation were 
living; since then, most of them have p ssed 
from the stage of action. Its record of the names 
of deceased philanthropists embraces the honored 
names of William Wilberforce, James Stephen, 
Andrew Thompson, Thomas Pringle, Zachary 
Macaulay, James Cropper, Sir John Jeremie, 
William Allen, Sir “Fowell Buxton, William 
Knibb, Joseph John Gurney, and Thomas Clark- 
son. ‘'T’o this list may be added the name of the 
illustrious O’Connell, lately deceased. 

We shall present a short abstract of the most 
interesting portions of the report: 

The moral effect of Anti-Slavery effort, it re- 
marks, is becoming every year more apparent. 
Scarcely a public print in any country which does 
not express itself, in some form, on the subject of 
slavery. No legislative assembly, in which it is 
not a theme of discussion. With a few venal ex- 
ceptions, the literature of Europe is against it; 
the statesmen and Christians of Europe are 
against it. In no country is the struggle for its 
continuance fiercer than in the United States. 
That country is the great battle-field, on which 
the rights of the whole human race will be most 
vigorously contested, and, perhaps, the soonest 
established. 

Everything is auspicious to the success of 
co-operative efforts on the part of Great Britain, 
No civilized Government attempts to justify sla- 
very. People not directly interested in it are on 
the side of liberty and humanity. While thou- 
sands of white citizens of the slave States are 
leaving them, emigrants generally refuse to settle 
in them. The slave trade has increased the past 
year, in part owing to the introduction of slave- 
grown sugar into the British market. The Cuba 
slave traffic has been revived to a considerable 
extent. The number of vessels engaged in the 
Brazilian trade exceeds that of any former year, 
since the British and Brazilian Mixed Court 
came into operation. Nearly all the former slave 
haunts on the coast of Africa appear to be still 
frequented. The expectation raised by the com- 
bined exertions of the British, American, and 
French squadrons, on the African coast, have 
been disappointed. The French cruisers have 
not made a single capture. The American ves- 
sels have made but one. [This must be a mis- 
take.] We are sorry to see it stated that it is 
American vessels which more particularly aid, 
abet, and even carry on the slave trade. [Amer- 
ican-built vessels, we presume, but not often 
American-owned or manned.] The whole of the 
American squadron is now withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of the war with Mexico. The English 
squadron, under the command of Commodore 
Jones, from the Ist of April, 1844, to the 12th of 
August, 1845, captured no less than 75 slavers: 
only 23 of which were captured for the first time 
The rest had been cften captured and condemned 
before! 

The profits on the trade are immense. One 
dealer, Manoel Piato de Fonseca, said that his 
profits in the year 1844 amounted to £150,000! 

“The price paid for a slave on the coast is 
about £4; say, for 556 slaves, £2,224. The price 
for a prime slave in Brazil is from 400 to 500 
dollars—the average price may be taken at 240 
dollars, or £50 each. This would give for 371 
slaves £18,550; deduct cost and freight, £6,861, 
and the balance will show aclear profit of £11,689, 
or nearly 200 per cent. on the adventure! 

“So long as such enormous gains are made, at 
comparatively small risks, it is impossible, the 
committee believe. to put down the traffic by a 
marine police.” 

It is the matured judgment of the committee, 
that nothing short of the universal abolition of 
slavery will ever uproot and destroy the slave 
trade. 

The exertions of the committee to guard the 
rights of the emancipated in the colonies, and 
counteract the stringent legislation of the plant- 
ers, and their efforts to bring the industrial re- 
sources of the British empire in the East Indies 
to bear on the system of slavery, are referred to. 

The act for the abolition of slavery in British 
India has not yet been completely carried out, 
notwithstanding the anxiety of the Government- 

On the subject of the laws of foreign States af- 
fecting free people of color, being British sub- 
jects, the “ Committee trust that they may state that 
the remonstrances of the Government of the United 
States will henceforth secure for them all necessary 
protection, when found in the slave States on their 
lawful business.” [What does this mean? Will 
South Carolina treat Britain with more courtesy 
than she does Massachusetts ?] 

With respect to the conduct of the emancipated 
classes in the colonies, their general freedom from 
crime, and their advance in knowledge and re- 
spectability, the committee report not only favor- 
ably, but triumphantly. 

The committee addressed a communication to 
the Evangelical Alliance, which met at Manches- 
ter, on the 4th of November last, in which they 
urged the duty of making it “an inviolable rule 
that no slaveholder, under any circumstances 
whatever, shall be admitted a member of the Brit- 
ish District Organization; and that their utmost 
vigilance should be exerted to prevent any of that 
class of persons from joining the Evangelical 
Alliance itself.” 

The organization of the body having been com- 
pleted, it was 

“ Resolved, That whereas the provisional com- 
mittee, during its sessions at Birmingham, resolved 
that no slaveholder should be invited to attend 
the meeting, which was to be held in London for 
the formation of the Evangelical Alliance; and 
whereas it is known that some British subjects are 
holders of slaves, the British Organization, in 
pursuance of the course adopted by the provision- 
al committee, and upon mature deliberation of 
the whole case, but without pronouncing any judg- 
ment on the personal Christianity of slavehold- 


ers, agrees to declare that no holder of a slave 
shall be eligible to its membership.” 

Many facts in relation to the importation of 
foreign labor into the colonies are detailed, aad 
the whole scheme is severely reprobated. A com- 
prehensive view is given of foreign movements, 
especially in the United States. After referring 
to the main facts in the history of the Anti-Sla- 
very enterprise in this country, the committee 
say: 

“ Another striking feature of the advance of 
Anti-Slavery principles will be found in the fact, 
that the subject of slavery is not now interdicted 
in the Hall of Congress or the Senate House, but 
is freely and largely debated there. The vio- 
lence which formerly marked the introduction of 
the subject, is now abated. The friends of liberty 
speak out, and find an echo in every part of the 
land. During the past year, an Anti-Slavery 
newspaper, conducted with great ability, the Na- 
tional Evra, has been established at Washington, 
the seat of the United States Legislature:. It has 
a wide circulation. Besides the Era, there are 
upwards of forty other newspapers devoted to the 
Anti-Slavery cause, one of which is established 
in the city of Baltimore, Maryland. These facts 
indicate an amazing improvement in public opin- 
ion.” 

They add, that “it is impossible to witness the 
vast improvement in public sentiment and feeling 
on the Anti-Slavery question in the United States, 
without the deepest gratitude, or without in- 
dulging the assured confidence that the days of 
slavery in that great Republic are numbered.” 

The strong hope is expressed, that at no dis- 
tant period France will give liberty to her slaves. 

The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause in Hol- 
land are still laboring to enlighten the public 
mind, and though the work is slow, it will yet be 
crowned with success. ot 

In Denmark, the question of abolition has been 
twice discussed in the Diet. Both these debates 
were decidedly favorable to the cause of complete 

The slaves in the Swedish island of St. Bar- 
tholomew are now in process.of manumission. 

. Anti-Slavery efforts in Portugal have been ar. 
rested by the unsettled state of the country ; and 
in relation to Spain, the committee avow a total 
want ‘of confidence in the good faith of its Gov- 
ernment. — , 


At no time has Brazil shown less regard to her 
treaty obligations in relation to slaves than at the 
present, . : 

The fact of the final ‘abolition of slavery in 
Hungary is noticed, and also that of the emanei- 
pation of 60,000 Bohemians, by the Wallachian 
Diet. 

“'The committee are pleased to observe a grow- 
ing disposition in Transylvania and Servia, as 
well as in-Wallachia, in tavor of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in those countries. The sad 
events which took place last year in Gallicia, will, 
no doubt, quicken the Governments In Northern 
Europe, to relieve the peasantry from the oppres- 
sive bondage to which they are subject. It is evi- 
dent that unless this be’done, at least in many 
districts, the spirit of revolt will be ripened into 
action. Already, the committee are informed, 
masses of serfs have declared that they will no 
longer perform the Corvees exacted from them. 
How much wiser, as well as more just, it would 
be, to grant them their freedom without delay, 
than to exasperate them, by withholding it, inio 
acts of revenge at which humanity shudders.” 

We close our notice of the report with the fol- 
lowing extract : ° 


“The first step towards the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Ottoman kmpire has been taken. 
The Sultan has abolished the slave trade; the 
slave-market at Constantinople has been closed, 
and other means have been taken to give the 
measure success. Of course, the vassals of the 
Sultan will be instructed to follow the noble ex- 
ample of their master. In that case, the commit- 
tee trust they shall soon hear that the Pacha of 
Egypt has terminated the slave-hunts, and closed 
the slave-marts in Cairo and Alexandria; and 
that the Pacha of Tripoli has been forbidden to 
allow slaves either to be brought into his territo- 
ries, or to be exported therefrom. Should the 
proceedings of the Sublime Porte be sincere—and 
the committee have no reason to doubt it—the 
slave trade in Northern Africa will, to a great ex- 
tent, be terminated, and a legitimate commerce 
spring up in its place. It is satisfactory to learn 
that Ibrahim Pacha, on his return to Egypt from 
his late visit to this country, gave freedom to his 
personal slaves, The Bey of ‘Tunis had previously 
set Mahommedan princes the example of declar- 
ing slavery to be unlawful in the territories under 
his sway,” 





For the National Era. 
LINES 
ACCOMPANYING MANUSCRIPTS PRESENTED TO 
A FRIEND. 


Tis said that in the Holy Land, 

The angels of the place have blessed 
The pilgrim’s bed of desert sand, 

Like Jacob’s stone of rest. 


That down the hush of Syrian skies 

Some sweet-voiced saint at twilight sings 
The song whose holy symphonies 

Are beat by unseen wings. 


Till starting from his sandy bed, 

The way-worn wanderer looks to see 
The halo of an augel’s head 

Shine through the tamarisk tree. 


So through the shadows of my way 
Thy smile hath fallen soft and clear, 
So at the weary close of day 
Hath seemed thy voice of cheer. 


That pilgrim pressing to his goal 
May pause not for the vision’s sake, 

Yet all fair things within his soul 
The thought of it shall wake; 





The graceful palm tree by the well, 
Seen on the far horizon’s rim; 
The dark eyes of the young gazelle, 

Bent timidly on him; 


Each pictured saint, whose golden hair 
Streams sunlike through the convent’s gloom; 
Pale shrines of martyrs young and fair, 
And loving Mary’s tomb; 


And thus each tint or shade which falls 
From sunset cloud or waving tree, 
Along my pilgrim path recalls 
The pleasant thought of thee. 


Of one, in sun and shade the same, 
In weal and wo my steady friend, 
Whatever by that holy name 
The angels comprehend. 


Not blind to faults and follies, thou 
Hast never failed my good to see, 

Nor judged by one unseemly bough 
The upward-struggling tree. 


These light leaves at thy feet I lay— 
Poor common thoughts on common things, 
Which Time is shaking, day by day, 
Like feathers from his wings— 
Chance shootings from a frail life-tree, 
To nurturing care but little known, 
Their good was partly learned of thee, 
Their folly is my own. 
That tree still clasps the kindly mould, 
Its leaves still drink the twilight dew, 
And, weaving its pale green with gold, 
Still shines the sunlight through. 
There still the morning zephyrs play, 
And there at times the spring bird sings, 
And mossy trunk and fading spray 
\* Are flowered with glossy wings. 
Yet, even in genial sun and rain, 
Root, branch, and leaflet fail and fade; 
The wanderer on its lonely plain 
Ere lovg shall miss its shade. 
Oh, friend beloved, whose curious skill 
Keeps bright the last year’s leaves and flowers, 
With warm, glad summer thoughts to fill 
The cold, dark, winter hours! 
Pressed on thy heart, the leayes I bring 
May well defy the wintry cold, 
Until, in Heaven’s eternal spring, 
Life’s fairer ones unfold. 


J.G. W. 


—<—*_—__—- 


MR. WEB STER. 


The New York Gazette publishes the proceed- 
ings in Charleston in honor of Mr. Webster, and 
accompanies them in these remarks : 

“ They are an honor to that State, and to the 
country. None but gentlemen, in the best sense 
of the term, could have thought, and done, and 
spoken, what appears. A more entire antithesis 
cannot exist than that presented by the politics of 
South Carolina and Massachusetts, Every sort 
of collision that (supposed) conflicting interests, ir- 
reconcilable principles, can produce, has occurred 
and is constantly occurring between them. Their 
public men in the National Councils ire specially 
and steadily pitted against each other. Both 
States produce giants, and their wars are mighty. 
Their warriors (unlike those generally from other 
States) are trained—educated to their trade—and 
are steadily trusted and supported by those who 
send them forth. Their conflicts are constant and 
formidable; and now, when Massachusetts’ most 
distinguished chief and veteran approaches South 
Carolina with a white flag, he meets no sullen re- 
ception—no cold civility—no scowling safeguard ; 
but hearts and hands and homes are open, and 
eager for his welcome. P 

“We will pronounce it ‘chivalry, when such 
high and noble bearing as this is manifested. 

“With all their quarreling, South Carolina 
and Massachusetts are proud of each other, and 
all the rest of us are proud of them both.” 


Something is due to the spirit of Liberty, as 
well as to.a love of the Union. An interchange 
of kind offices and courtesies between the States 
is very proper; but justice and self-respect have 
higher claims upon us. Suppose Massachusetts 
had passed a law, ordering the seizure and libera- 
tion of every slave coming into that State, and 
punishing with imprisonment his owner or own- 
er’s agent, who might attempt to reclaim him. 
South Carolina, feeling herself particularly 
wronged by the act, her Legislature appoints a 
commissioner to visit Boston, to present to the 
proper authorities the injury done, and secure, if 
possible, redress. The moment he lands, he is 
threatened by a mob, denounced by the press, in- 
sulted by Legislative resolve, and summarily 
ejected from the city by the municipal authori- 
ties. While the outrage is yet unatoned for, 
while the people of Massachusetts are still re- 
joicing at this expulsion of the commissioner of a 
sister State, while the wound inflicted by the in- 
sult is yet rankling in the breast of every high- 
spirited South Carolinian, John C. Calhoun, the 
champion of the State, the representative and bul- 
wark of its interests, honored beyond all his com- 
peers with her confidence and admiration, makes 
a public tour in the North, visits the very city 
which has first outraged his State, then insulted 
its sovereignty, by ejecting the representative sent 
to obtain security against future wrong, grateful- 
ly receives its public hospitalities, and graciously 
compliments its taste, refinement, and chivalry, ex- 
changing the warmest courtesies, as if nothing 


the two States. 

What would be thought of his conduct? In 
such a man, under such circumstances, would it 
not be an endorsement of the course of Massa- 
-chusetts, or a condemnation of the policy of his 
own State, or, at least, equivalent to a declaration 
that the matter indispute between the two States, 








had occurred to disturb the fraternal relations of 








and the mode in which Massachusetts had met 
the overtures of his own, were utterly insignifi- 
eant? So South Carolina would judge. Ah! 
Mr. Calhoun would not do as Mr. Webster has 
done. 

We have no sympathy with a vindictive spirit. 
We would not have our public men using their 
influence to fan the flame of internal faction. 
Rather let them be angels of peace and good will, 
by word and example discountenancing sectional 
bitterness. But this does not imply that disap- 
probation both by act and word should not be ex- 
pressed of flagrant violations of right. Mr. Web- 
ster is peculiarly identified with the venerable 
Commonwealth which he represents in the Senate 
of the United States. She has honored him, and 
he should honor her. An outrage upon her 
rights, an insult to her dignity, one would think, 
he ought to feel with a peculiar sensibility, and 
seek to redress with peculiar zeal. Instead of 
this, no word of generous resentment leaps to his 
lips—he visits the State which has trodden upon 
his own—and the Massachusetts Senator par- 
takes of the public hospitalities of the very city 
which rudely expelled the Commissioner solemnly 
appointed by the Massachusetts Legislature, to 
secure an amicable adjustment of a grave contro- 
versy. How could it be expected, that under such 
circumstances he should not be compelled to listen 
to many allusions and hints by no means grateful 
to a man who loved his State ? 

Citizens of Massachusetts are still imprisoned 
in Charleston, unnecessarily, unreasonably, in 
plain, palpable violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. The insult inflicted upon her 
by the expulsion of Mr. Hoar, still remains. But 
what of all this? Has not the Senator, in whom 
she glories, virtually told her that she has been 


making much ado abont nothing, and that for all 
the wrongs she imaytuvo che hac SUMEFed, the 


homage and hospitality extended to him in Charles- 
ton are an abundant compensation ? 


———>- 


FANCY SKETUH. 


The editor of the Liverator takes offence at our 
“Portraits of Reformers.” There was not a per- 
sonal allusion or “inuendo” in a single line of 
the article, so that, if he has found his own like- 
ness in our gallery of paintings, he must not get 
out of temper with us about it. 

Thinking the series incomplete, he begs leave 
to add another, intended for us, a kind of fancy 
sketch, which we shall present to our readers 
when. not pressed by more important matters. 
Meantime, here is one touch of the pencil: 

“Though ostensibly engaged in one of the 
most exciting reforms, and seeking the overthrow 
of one of the most despotic systems that the pages 
of history record—and though voluntarily as- 
suming a position among blocdy and cruel men, 
which if occupied in the spirit of Christian hero- 
ism must excite against him intense hostility, he 
manages so discreetly, writes so smoothly, utters 
himself so inoffensively, and studies to behave so 
gentlemanly, that he creates no alarm, excites no 
clamor, and is regarded, even by the traffickers in 
human flesh, with stolid indifference.” 


As an apt comment on this, take the following, 
which we have jus@received : 

“ Battimore, June 26, 1847. 
“ To the Editors of the National Era: 

“ GENTLEMEN: You would oblige me very much 
to discontinue sending your obnoxious paper, 
which, in my opinion, both it and its editor ought 
to be exterminated. 

“Yours, &c. J. M.” 

We withhold the name, as it would do no good 
to publish it. 

The reader will pardon us; we have no incli- 
nation to make capital out of the cry of persecu- 
tion. This note is given as a specimen, just to 
hint to the editor of the Liberator, living in the 
comfortable latitude of Boston, that it would not 
be amiss to strive always to know whereof he 
affirms. . 

It is neither good taste nor sound policy for 
Anti-Slavery men to be blazoning every petty in- 
sult they receive, every privation they suffer, 
every danger they meet. Let them seek to record 
all the good they can of their opponents, rather 


than to make a public parade of their own griev- 


ances. 
wee 


MR. BENTON—THE LESSON TAUGHT. 


The views of Mr. Benton, as disclosed in his 
recent letters and speeches, have arrested the at- 
tention of the American people. He is a leader 
in the politics of this country, and there can be 
no doubt that he has exerted a controlling infiu- 
ence upon the determination of not a few import- 
ant questions of public policy. In the struggle 
upon the questions of finance and protection, he 
has played a conspicuous part; sometimes, on cer- 
tain perilous points, taking the lead of all his as- 
sociates. In the controversy concerning Oregon 
his weight was felt, and to him, no less than 
to Mr. Calhoun, must be conceded much of the 
credit or discredit of the final settlement of that 
question. Even his egotism and his unfortunate 
demonstration in relation to the Lieutenant Gen- 
eralship, which would have extinguished any or- 
dinary politician, have not essentially impaired 
his influence with his party, or overshadowed the 
position he holds as a statesman, in the estimation 
of the country. His indefatigable industry, great 
experience, unwavering tenacity of purpose, and 
comparative independence, have given him a pow- 
er which capacious intellect, without these qual- 
ities, never bestows. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that his 
recent course should excite much speculation. 
What does he mean? What new idea is glimmer- 
ing amid his secret calculations? A Senator from 
a slave State denouncing slavery-propagandism ! 
A Senator supposed hitherto to be identified with 
the Slave Power, virtually rebelling against it, 
telling the South that it has too long monopolized 
political power, distinctly making non-slavehold- 
ing a test in the coming Presidential eleetion, and 
committing himself in support of the policy of tak- 
ing the candidate from a free State! And this 
Senator, Tuomas H. Benton, a confidential adviser 
of Mr. Polk, only lacking Senatorial sanction, to 
bécome his second-self! Wonderful—perplex- 
ing! What does it mean? 

Herein we réad one lesson, and that is, that the 
essential character of our politics has undergone 
some change. <A few years ago, these extraordi- 
nary declarations of Mr. Benton would have in- 
flamed the South, and drawn upon his head the 
heaviest condemnation of the Government press. 
Now, he makes these declarations to his slave- 
holding constituents, in a slaveholding State, and 
the Washington Union publishes them without 
note or comment! A few years ago, the whole 
North and West was prostrate before the “ Dark 
Spirit of Slavery ;’ not a prominent leader who 
did not bend the knee. Now, we have politi- 
cians from theslave States, not bending the knee— 
no, that Alegradation seemed the birthright of 
Northern serviles—but, speaking kind words, 
making advances to the free States, consulting 
the anti-slavery sentiment of the country, proba- 
bly yielding to its demands. 

Think of that! Have the labors of the friends 
of freedom been all in vain ? 

But what are the secret springs of this unex- 
pected movement? Public men are public prop- 
erty, and to inquire into their motives, (so that it 
be done with decorum and without bitterness.) is 
necessary to throw light upon the causes, nature, 
and ends, of political movements. 

The present relations between Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Benton are such as to color, if not determine, 
the views with which each may regard the course 
of the ether. Mr. Calhoun has monopolized the 
pro-slavery platform. He stands forth, confest, 
head and shoulders above all others, the champion 
of the interests of slavery, the apostle of slavery- 
propagandism. On that issue, no man may take 
precedence of him. Hence, many ascribe to the 
deep-rooted hostility of Mr. Benton to this gen- 
tleman his recent movements. He so hates the 
man as to regard, not only his person, but his prin- 
ciples, with settled aversion. This is the theory ; 
but we confess we have little sympathy with those 
speculators who are so fond of resolving all hu- 
man acts into low, vindictive selfishness. That 
personal enmity may quicken the vigilance of Mr. 
Benton in hunting out the faults or weak points 
in the character or position of his antagonist, and 


Sees 

alge byenary 

g te him a most im. 

probable excess of folly and wickedness to assume 

that he shapes his whole life and crecd on the die 
principle of antagonism to Mr. Calhoun. 

Others, more amiable, find an explanation of 
his course in his devotion to the Van Buren dy. 
nasty, and to Silas Wright! But this is going to 
the other extreme. Politicians are not apt to he 
guilty of loving too much. This is attributing as 
much amiable weakness to Mr. Benton as the 
other class of speculators ascribe to him of yin. 
dictive folly. And yet personal friendship js at 
times an element with a determinate force, even 
among politicians, and such it may be with My. 
Benton. 

The truth is, so many motives may enter into 
the moral cause of an action, and they may }; 
so strangely mixed, that the actor shall himself be 
unable to determine their comparative strenct}, 
Is it any wonder, then, in such cases, he should 
always proclaim those which are least ol 
ble? This is human nature. 

Say, then, that the personal enmity of My, 
Benton has prepared him to regard rather wit) 
aversion the peculiar principles of his Southern 
antagonist ; that despair of being able to compete 
with Mr. Calhoun as a champion of slavery has 
disposed him to look to other moves on the Dp liti- 


Jectiona- 


cal chess-board ; and that friendship to his New 
York allies has inclined him to sympathize wit) 
their peculiar position. Now, add to these motives 
and feelings, if you please, an anxiety to preserve 


the harmony of the Democratic party; an under- 
standing with the Administration on this yer) 
point ; a willingness to allay the spirit of disc: n- 
tent with the Union; something amounting al- 
most to an indisposition to see the power of sla- 
very increased, and now and then a thought that 


4 generous committal of himself to a Northern 
candidate may not be unpropitious to the future 


elevation of the man capable of such magnanimity 
and say, have we not made outa pretty reason 
ble theory of motives ? 

But be this theory true or false, one thing is 
true, and that is—so great has Leen the gi 
of practical anti-slavery sentiment in the Democi 





j 


party at the North, as well as in the people of the j 
States, that a slave State Senator, high in favor wit) 
the Administration, finds tu either necessary or +7, 
dient to consult, and concede to, us demands, to an ex 
tent that would have involved a forfeiture of caste 
and influence five years ago! 

> 


COMMERCE OF THE WEST. 


We find in the Cincinnati Gazette a detailed 
statement of the tonnage of some of the principal 
cities of the West. The general result will be 
enough to give a pretty good idea of the vasi com 
merce which has sprung up in*a region which 
fifty years ago was a perfect wilderness. . 

The table subjoined presents the number of 
boats, with the amount of tonnage, which arrived 
at Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, from 
January 1 to June 1, of this year, a period of five 
months : 





Boats. Tons 
Pittsburg - - - - 1,402 161,933 
| St. Louis - - - - 1,150 224.564 
| Cincinnati - - - - 1,782 347.944 
Total - - - 


4.334 734,44) 


Nor does this give the total amount of tonnage 
thus arriving, for the St. Louis statement excludes 
keel and flat boats, and the Cincinnati statement 
embraces steam and flat boats only, excluding 
hulls, canal boats, and keels. 

It is worthy of remark, th#t this tonnage. which 
| arrived at these three cities in the interior dur- 
| ing a period of five months, tonnage employed 
alone in internal commerce, amounts to within a 
fraction as much as the whole of the tonnage em- 
ployed in the immense foreign trade of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, which entered all the ports of the 
United Kingdom during the first quarter of the 
year 1845, and also in the saine period of 1816 

And yet, the Washington Union, the organ of 
this Democratic Administration, whose warmest 
supporters are found at the West, frowns upon a 
convention assembled for the purpose of putting 
in operation measures for the safety and preser- 
vation of this incaleulably rich commerce. The 
Atlantic seaboard has not stronger claims upon 
the protection of the General Government than 
has the seaboard of what Mr. Calhoun has pro- 
nounced a great inland sea. 

iS eeu 
For the National Era. 
FORGIVENESS. 





My heart was heavy for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow men, 
One summer Sabbath day I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial place ; 
Where, pondering bow all human love and hate 
Find one sad level—and how, soon or late, 

Wronged aud wrong-doer, each with meekened face 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling I forgave! 

J.G. W. 


en 


THE SEA SERPENT. 


This annual attraction of New England water- 
ing places—the avant courier of sea-shore fashion 
and idleness—has been seen lately, near his old 
haunt, probably occupied, like other early visitors, 
in selecting his summer lodgings. Monsieur ‘T'on- 
son has come again. We have a duly jvouched 
statement, from one “ Capt. Drew and Mr. George 
Hallis and another person,” that they have just 
seen him, It seems they were off Lynn, fishing, « 
few days ago, when they discovered him about 
three hundred yards distant, driving before him 
a school of frightened mackerel. As he approach 
ed, Capt. Drew rose up in the boat, to get a better 
observation of him ; whereupon, the monster lifted 
his head, at about eighty yards’ distance, disclosing 
a véry dangerous pair of jaws, well garnished 
with teeth, the back of the neck overhung with 
“horrid hair,” like the mane of a horse, while 
behind, like the nether parts of Milton’s Satan, 
his body 


« Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood.” 


After surveying Capt. Drew and his friends a mo 
ment, as if considering whether it was worth his 
while to give a little variety to his breakfast, by 
swallowing them in a raw state, like so man) 
oysters, he slowly turned tail and left them. Such 
is the substance of the story; and, as good old 
Baxter said of Cotton Mather’s witches, “ he must 
be an obstinate Sadducee who disbelieves.” 

The following sonnet, addressed to this snake 
many years ago, on his first appearance in our Wi- 
ters, may not be inappropriate on the present 0 
casion. The two last lines, while they are not cal- 
culated to increase the estimate of its literary 
merits in any quarter, will unquestionably enti 
ly deprive it of that favorable regard from the 
good people of Lynn, which they would otherwi*’ 
extend to such a compliment totheir “distinguis!- 
ed guest.” 

«“ Welter upon the waters, mighty one! ; 

And stretch thee in the ocean’s trough of brine 
Turn thy. wet scales up to the wind and sun, 

And toss the billow from thy flashing fin; _ 

Heave thy deep breathings to the ocean’s dil, 
And bound upon its ridges in thy pride; 

Or dive down to its lowest depths, and in_ 
The caverns whé¢re its unknown monsters hide, 
Measure thy length beneath the gulf stream’s tile; 

Or, rest thee on that navel of the sea, 

Where, floating on the Maelstrom, abide 
The Krakens sheltering under Norway’s lee ; 


But go not to Nahant, lest men should swear 
You are a great deal bigger than you are.” 


Within the last year or two, we have heard ru- 
mors of a sort of fresh-water rival of our snake, 
who has been seen nibbling trout and stealing 
sheep in the waters and the banks of Lake Men 
phremagog. But, we shall not consider ourselves 
bound.to believe in him, until the Vermont folks 
catch him, and hold a “crowner’s quest : over 
him, or, as in the case of our own visiter, his “4 
thenticity can be established by the solemn oath 
or affirmation of selectmen and deacons. 
J. G. W. 





Gupernatortau.—The Democratic Conventi™ 
of Maryland, which met, a few days since, at oa 
napolis, nominated Philip Francis Thomas, a 
candidate for the office of Governor, to be 5?" 








ported at the next October election. 
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EMIGRATION. 


“ The influx of immigrants at New York con- 
tinues to average hard on to 1,000 per day. The 
number arrived last week amounted to a trifle 
short of 5,288. Amongst the arrivals on lpi 0 
day, numbering 976, were a wretched lot, ree, 
Ceylon, from Greenock, which arrived — eo 
besides whom, 31 died on the passage, an 
were down sick with ship fever on reaching quar- 
antine.”—<An Exchange. : 

In Boston, much opposition has been manifest- 
ed to the landing of emigrants. Mob violence 
was threatened in one instance. <A public meet- 
ing was also held at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
the Mayor presiding, at which it was resolved to 
take all legal measures to cause all paupers, hav- 
ing no legal settlement in the State, to be convey- 
ed to the country where they belong. 

There is something to us revolting in these 
movements. Boston munificently sends the James- 
town to Ireland to feed the poor of that country, 
paying the charges of transportation, &c., but 
when a few of these wretched people come to our 
shores, would drive them back to starvation and 
death! One is tempted to suspect a charity which 
delights in giving bread to the starving in Cork, 
and stones to the poor emigrant at Boston. Benef- 
cence on & large scale, under the broad eye of the 
world, has its reward of men, but who shall re- 
ward the alms giver, when spectators are absent ? 
We send bread to Ireland, at a heavy expense, to 
revive the life of the destitute, and their reinvig- 
orated energies are then expended in their own 
country. But, when they come to our shores, 
and cive us an opportunity of feeding them, with- 
out any incidental expenses, we rudely repel them, 
although. if renewed in strength, their labor would 
become the property of owr country, thus hg. 
ing the temporary outlay for the supply of their 
immediate wants. Selfishness is no less shallow 
than heartless. Right glad are we, for the honor 
of the nation, that the base attempts referred to 
are confined to two or three places. 

One thing sbeald not be forgotten. While 
many destitute persons may be brought to our 
ports, if proper measures be taken, they will not 
long continue helpless; besides, there are many 
men who come with ample means, adding in every 
way greatly to the wealth of the country. 

The project of removing the poor emigrants to 
the unoccupied rich lands of the far West, is a 
noble one. Were the policy of granting a neces- 
sary portion of the public lands to landless men 
adopted by the Government, the work would be 
comparatively easy. All that would then be re- 
quired would be, the means of removal and a 
small outfit; and these could easily be provided 
by a suitable organization. A national society 
for the aid of emigrants, with branches in every 
State, ought to be established, so that the burden 
might be equally distributed. Something of this 
kind must ere long be devised. The excess of 
population in Europe will go on increasing ; the 

tide of emigration to this country will augment. 
To attempt to check it will be cruel, short-sighted, 
absurd. The earth is given to men for a habita- 
tion, and it is their right to distribute themselves 
over its surface as they please. The New World 
must be occupied, as the Old has been. Justice, 
humanity, sound policy, dictate that we should 
provide in time for the comfort and substantial 
improvement of aliens, conducting them from the 
cities and seaports, where they must corrupt and 
be corrupted, and drag out a miserable, squalid 
existence, to the boundless valleys of the West, 
where the land anxiously awaits the hand of the 
husbandman. In this way, let the earth be peo- 
pled, throughout its length and breadth. So long 
as it shall stand, the seasons will not fail, nor will 
the land refuse its harvests. The earth was once 
drowned in a flood, and Inspiration has announced 
its future destruction by fire; but nowhere are we 
taught that men are to be starved to death on its 



































For the National Era. 
UNION,. LABOR, PRAYER. 


BR REV. WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, 


Your Creed may be pure and as orthodox found 
As the precept of Moses, in letters of light, 
When Israel received it in tliunders and sound 
Of trumpet that shook aged Sinai with fright. 
Your faith in essentials may stand like tlie rock 
That billows have beaten since Time was a youth; 
Which, meeting and breaking the elements’ shock, 
Looks silently down—the Gibraltar of Truth! 


Your zeal for a sect may be burning and true; 

Your prayers and your praises eho than'a breath; 
All that man may perform for Religion yea do: 

Live for her—if need be, embrace for her death. 


And yet, wanting pity for him who is fed __ 
On husks, or is starving, you turn from his cry, 
He will faint in his famine, but you, with the bread 
Of life in possession, shail languish and die. 


Believe it! that Zion will strengthen her stakes, 
Enlarge her possessions, and lengthen her cords, 

When truce with his idol the warrior breaks— 
Ever waging. the fight which is only the Lord’s. 


That idol SexF! and the lowest of all; 

The last that Omnipotence lays in the dust; 
It lurks in thy bosom—it tokens thy fal— 

If thou wouldst not perish, thine enemy must! 


Come hither! in Union and Labor and Prayer 
Remember thy brother who wanders in sin; 

To seek and to save him be truly thy care, : 
And thou in the conflict with Nature shalt win. 


Aud for this noble purpose—so simple—so grand— 
See, everywhere, banners of triumph unfurled ; 
Not the sword of true pony to draw for a land, 
But with hearts large as Heaven to strike for a world! 
, Boston, June, 1847. 
—_——_o——. 


INDIANA, 


The Liberty party of Tippecanoe county, In- 
diana, have nominated Daniel B. Crouse, Job 
Haight, and Samuel A. Davis, for Representatives 
in the State Legislature, and Samuel U. Ritchie, 
for Congress, to be supported at the ensuing Au- 
gust election. 

T. Osgood, L. Abbott, L. Jewett, L. Fally, and 
E. Deming, were appointed a Central Committee. 

A Convention in the ninth district, held on the 
25th May, put in nomination Robert Stewart, of 
Michigan City, as the Liberty candidate fer a 
seat in Congress. 

It also passed the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we look forward to the coming 
Presidential election with fond anticipations that 
the whole North, who value their own liberty and 
the liberties of their posterity, will unite, without 
respect to party, and repel the aggressions of 
slavery, in its tendency to crush the laborers of 
the North to a level with the slaves of the South.” 

Henry W. De Puy, editor of the Indiana Free- 
man, has been nominated for Congress in the fifth 
district, with instructions, however, to withdraw, 
if either of the other candidates should give affirm- 
ative answers to the following questions: 

“1, Will you, if elected, vote against admitting 
into the Union any new State whose Constitution 
does not prohibit slavery ? 

“2. Will you oppose the acquisition of any new 
territory, unless it is provided that slavery shall 
never exist in said territory, and unless it is ac- 
quired by fair purchase, and not by conquest ? 

“3. Will you use your influence and vote to 

have our army withdrawn from the Mexican ter- 
ritory, to the east side of the Rio Grande? * 
“4, Should the election of President come be- 
fore the House of Representatives, will you oppose 
the election of any man whose clearly expressed 
views do not accord with an affirmative answer to 
the above questions?” 





POSTAGE TO EUROPE. 


“It appears that the principal difference in the 
postage by the British and American lines is, one 
causes the larger amount to be paid into the Brit- 
ish treasury, while the other causes it to be paid 
into the American treasury. For instance, per- 
sons in New York, sending letters by the Britan- 
nia, pay five cents postage to Boston ; the receiver 
in England pays twenty-four cents postage to the 
British Government. In sending by the Wash- 
ington, the sender pays twenty-four cents to the 
United States Government, and the receiver pays 
seventeen cents to the British Government.” 

The restrictions imposed by Governments upon 
international intercourse are inexplicably absurd. 
It may be just as important that a citizen of Lon- 
don hear from a correspondent in New York, as 





exhausted bosom. 





“THE EXAMINER.” 


The first nnmber of “The Examiner,” a new 
weekly Anti-Slavery paper, published at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has at last reached us. It takes 
the place of Clay’s True American, and will beiglie 
organ of the Anti-Slavery interest in Kentucky. 
About the size of the True American, it is printed 
in much better style. 

J.C. Vaughan, the editor, is already favorably 
known to the Anti-Slavery public, by his edito- 
rial management of Mr. Clay’s paper, after the 
departure of that gentleman. For several years, 
he was the associate editor of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, a paper known throughout the country, 
and he has long been one of the most prominent 
advocates of Temperance in the West. A native 
of South Carolina, and formerly a slaveholding 
politician, he understands well the nature and 
policy of the Slave Power, and the position and 
wants of the Slave States. His experience, lib- 
erality, good temper, devotion to the cause of 





Human Rights, and readiness as a writer and } 


speaker, well qualify him for the arduous enter- 
prise he has undertaken. We rejoice to know 
that there are men of influence in Louisville, who 
sympathize with him. 

We notice the name of F. Cosby, as assistant 
editor—a native of Louisville, a gentleman of 
great reading and fine taste, whose poetic contri- 


butions have occasionally graced the columns of 
the Louisville Journal. 

We hope a liberal support may be extended to 
“The Examiner.” It may not exactly meet all 
the wants of the Anti-Slavery men of the free 
States, for the ground south of the Ohio is com- 
paratively new; but xo Anti-Slavery paper can 
thrive in a slave State, unless the few there who are 
inclined to support it, be encouraged by those in other 
sections who sympathize with them. 

Says the editor: 


“The object of the Examiner will be, to repre- 
sent the Anti-Slavery sentiment of Kentucky, 
and, as far as it can, to extend it—to inquire into 
und discuss all reform measures—and to advocate, 
to the best of itsmbility, every claim of humanity. 
As its name imports, its glance will be a wide one, 
and we shall aim to make it, with the aid of friends, 
a welcome visiter alike to the man of thought and 
the family circle. 

“We have been solicited by numerous individ- 
uals in Virginia and North Carolina, and by a 
large circle of friends in Kentucky, to occupy our 
present post. We were known to all of them to 
have been born and brought up in South Carolina 
and bred a slaveholder, and, therefore supposed 
to be acquainted with the prejudices, interests, and 
rights of slaveholders, and thus fitted to discuss 
the question of slavemm: to be a Whig, yet no 
partisan, and hence Bi likely to introduce or 
meddle with party politics or with parties of any 
character, in or out of the State. We shall labor 
to meet their wishes and fulfil their expectations. 
Of Mr. F. Cosny, who is associated with us, We 
need hardly saya word. He treads his own soil ? 
Louisville is his native home. He brings to the 
task he has undertaken a clear head, and a resolu- 
tion to labor earnestly for the real, lasting well- 
being of his native State and city. 

i We send the Examiner, with this brief out- 
‘ne of its proposed course and of our views, to its 
— and the public. We beg no one for help. 
wut, as the pecuniary independence of such a 
_sournal is all-important, we ask those who sup- 
port the cause, and those who are willing to con- 
sider it, to take the paper, and to extend its cir- 
culation. We ask for their earnest sympathy, 
and yet more for their cordial union. Our friends 
oo unite, if they would have their strength 
eit.” If a single person labors by himself, the 

, vag which consists in union is wanting. 
rop of rain will produce no moisture on the dry 


clod ; but when it is united wit rops, 
copious shower revives the tying plana aa 


dens the whole face of Nature, rite we a 
united, we shall make Kentucky the home of the 


free as well as of the bray i 
sister States of the South peer sx ag Rate 
ire, until crowned with the g} ersal 
emancipation.” ee oe 


The Examiner is published at Louisville, at two 
dollars per annum in advance, or three dollars if 
not paid within three months. 








in Liverpool. Why pay only two pence in one 
case, and twenty-four cents in the other? 

And so with newspapers. In this country, ex- 
changes are released from postage, for the very 
obvious reason, that it is highly important to dis- 
seminate general intelligence. Why should not 
the rule apply between different countries, as well 
as between different sections of the same country ? 
So intimate are the commercial and social rela- 
tions of this country and Britain, it is just as 
important that newspaper exchanges should be 
free between the two countries, as in either. And 
yet, for every number of every foreign exchange 
we receive, we must pay three and a half cents 
postage ; and it is still more in Great Britain. 

We understand that an agent is now in Eng- 
land, whose business is to procure, if possible, a 
reduction and reciprocity of letter postage be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Is 
it possible that his mission does not embrace the 
subject of newspaper postage ? 





A NOBLE DEED. 


The work of emancipation is going on in North- 
ern Europe. A copy of the Democratic Pacifique 
contains a letter from a correspondent, from St. 
Petersburg, dated May 13, which announces that 
M. Ruminn, one of the great proprietors of the 
country, under the impulse of his humane feel- 
ings, had suddenly granted complete enfranchise- 
ment to 8,000 slaves, of both sexes, in Nijni and 
Riazan, and also, fora trifling rent, permitted 
them to occupy the lands over which they were 
distributed. . 

To those of our readers who entertain an awful 
apprehension of the dreadful things slaves might 
do, if emancipated suddenly, the following para- 
graphs from the letter will prove consolatory : 

“On the departure of M. Ruminn from the do- 
mains which he had just so generously ceded, all 
the liberated serfs, with the exception of the sick, 
rushed in a mass to accompany him whom they 
lately called their master, but whom they now 
called their father, even beyond the territory in 
which his domains are situated. 

“When the hour of separation at length ar- 
rived, it was not to eight thousand persons merely, 
that M. Ruminn had to address his thanks and 
adieus, but to twenty thousand persons, belong- 
ing to the population of other villages, who all, 
aroused by the echo of this great deed of human- 


ity, had come to crowd around the generous lib- 


erator.” 
——— 


WHIGS OF OHIO. 


The State Central Committee of the Whig 
party in Ohio has issued a manifesto on the sub- 
ject of the Mexican war, condemning, in strong 
terms, the policy of the Administration, and call- 
ing upon the Whigs to be open and earnest in 
their opposition. It charges “that the causes 
which led to the war with Mexico were conceived 
for the purpose of advancing the slave power, 
and for perpetuating human slavery in our coun- 
try.” But the design of the address, doubtless, is, 
to abate the Taylor enthusiasm, and remind the 
Whigs of Ohio that their candidate is yet to be sé- 
lected. Although this topic occupies but a short 
paragraph, it is the only one in which anything 
practical is suggested. 

“A word on the subject of the Presidential 
candidates. Far be it from us to debar any man, 
even if we had the power, from aspiring to the 
highest offices within the : gift of the people. 
Neither would we make military success, however 
signal, or military achievement, however brilliant, 
a test of qualification. And while we condemn 
and reject no man, so neither do we propose any 


man in connection with the Presidency. We are 
pledged to no one—we are committed to no one. 
e do not think the present a proper time to se- 


lect a candidate. Let us reassert our principles, 
and declare the policy upon which we intend to 
act. We can afford to wait; for the Whig party 
is not sd few in number or so poor in talent, that 
it cannot, at the proper time, furnish many well- 
tried, true, and gallant leaders, who will carry our 
banner on to victory, and do honor to our pri 
ciples. Then aBIDE.THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 


How they propose to “reassert their princi- 





Now, then, let every one give it a lift. 





el NCLE Sam Taxes 1 Bota. Ways.— Tis done; 

ae agony is over; the custom-house reposes 

pow © arms of its lord and master, whose frown is 
&r, whose nod is law !—Norfotk Herald. 
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ples,” or “ declare the policy upon which they in- 


tend to act,” they do not say. 
; Sess 
_ We rejoice to hear that many failures are 
Place among the flour speculators of New 
habit of | ty that every man who is in the 
ca eee ; in the necessaries of life, 
thereby aiding in thé production of factitious 
prices, by which the poor are swindled, could not 





be reduced to his last loaf. It would’ be s most 
| righteous retribution, See ipa : 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have only time to acknowledge the recep- 
tion from the publishers of the following very val- 
uable works : 

History oF THE Conquest OF Pzru, with a Preliminary 
View of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wittiam H. 
Prescott, Corresporfding Member of the French Insti- 
tute, &e. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penusylvania avenue, 
Washington. 


The work is beautifully got up. We shall no- 
tice it at an early opportunity. 

Norss on THE Earty Serr,eMEntT or THE NoRTHWEST 
Tsrritory. By Jacop Burnet. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cincinnati: Derby, Bulley, & Co. 

This work, also, is issued in a style highly cred- 
itable to American typography. We intend to 
notice it in our next. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hare. July, 

1847. Philadelphia: Louis A. Godey. 

The competition between the monthlies is doing 
much for American art and literature. The em- 
bellishments in this number of Godey are attract- 
ive. “The Man” and “ The Spirit,” the principal 
ones, tell very amusing tales. Twelve extra 
pages are added, for the sake of presenting chance 
selections from our best writers, without trespass- 
ing on the space appropriated to original matter. 





DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


The Emancipator of the 23d ult. contains a val- 
uable sketch of the life and character of this dis- 
tinguished man, from the vigorous pen of Henry 
B. Stanton. It has occurred to us, that a more 
detailed account of his Anti-Slavery labors, em- 
bracing extracts from his letters and speeches on 
the subject, would be desirable. It is due to his 
memory, and to the cause to which he was faithful 
on all occasions and under all circumstances, that 
his sympathy with the slave, and his hatred of 
oppression, should be reviewed at the present time, 
when death has invested his character with a new 
interest, and even his bitterest political enemies 
are preparing a high place for him in the Pan- 
theon of the World’s benefactors. He was an 
Abolitionist of the most unequivocal and ultra 
stamp. His public appeals to the sympathy of 
his hearers, in behalf of the slave, are unsurpass- 
ed in their mournful beauty and touching pathos; 
while his denunciations of West India cruelty 
and Democratic slave-driving, for fierce invective 
and terrible sarcasm, are wholly without parallel 
in the English tongue. There were unquestion- 
ably defects in his character—but no one can deny 
him the merit of a sincere love of Freedom and 
an intense abhorrence of slavery and oppression, 
wherever and by Whomsoever exercised. In the 
language of the sketch we have alluded to, “im- 
partial history will record that his fury was usu- 
ally poured out on the heads of meanness, fraud, 
corruption, injustice, and oppression ; that he was 
the friend, the champion, the brother, of outraged 
man, irrespective of clime, color, creed, or condi- 
tion; and whenever humanity writhed under the 
heel of tyranny, there were found the fiery heart 
and trumpet voice of Danie, O’ConNELL, sympa- 
thizing with the victim and rebuking the tyrant.” 
‘ J.G. W. 





For the National Era. 
THE WITHERED BOUQUET. 


Suggested by reading the beautiful Flower Love-letter, 
by Mrs. F. 8. Osgood. 


BY HETTY BUTTERFIELD. 
Go back, ye wither’d flowers! 
A gentle fragrance lingers round ye yet, 
As ye would bribe my spirit to forget 
His boon of wretched hours! 


Tell him, thou blighted Rose, 
That she upon whose bosom thou hast slept, 
Drinking the grief-pearls that her eyes have wept, 
His all of treachery knows! 


Tell him, frail Mignonette, 
She gives him back his vows—his perjured heart 
That wore the mask of love—that had the art 

To conquer—and forget ! 


Primrose, I’d have thee say, 
That bitter waters mingle with the tide 
Which swells a womun’s heart—that pride 
Can all the pain allay! 


Then speak ye all as one, 
And say, the heart that wore his gilded chain, 
Though crush’d and torn, can fling it off again, 
Lightly as he has done! 


PHILADELPHIA; June 1. 
TE a 


THE LIBERTY CONVENTION. 








The discussion of the question, as to the proper 
time for holding the Convention for the nomina- 
tion of candidates of the Liberty party for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, has already occupied a 
large space in the papers favorable to independent 
Anti-Slavery action. We are glad to see that 
measures are in train to call forth the sentiments 
of the members of the Committee chosen at the 
Bnffalo Convention, to whom the business of fix- 
ing upon time and place, and issuing the call for 
the nominating Convention, properly belongs. 
Trusting that they will have due regard to the 
harmony and general welfare of the party, in dis- 
charging their duty, we are content to leave the 
matter in their hands. 

We do not, perhaps, attach so much importance 
to the matter of nomination as some of our friends; 
indeed, providing only that our candidate shall be 
a good and upright man, and thoroughly sound in 
principle, we care very little whohe may be. We 
have nothing to hope for from what the Whigs call 
“availability” in a candidate. The expedients 
and tricks of the old parties are to be shunned 
rather than imitated by us. There is no royal 
road to Anti-Slavery triumph. By steady perse- 
verance, by inflexible fidelity to our principles, 
only, can we hope to succeed in accomplishing 
the great work before us. 

The tone of one or two articles which have 
fallen under our notice, seriously impeaching the 
motives and casting suspicion upon the integrity 
of those who are favorable to a late period for the 
Convention, makes us anxious to have the matter 
settled without delay, in one way or another. A 
general indulgence by Liberty editors in this tone 
of distrust and suspicion, would very soon change 
the question from one of place and time, to that 
of the expediency of holding a Convention at all. 
No party can keep together for any great length 
of time, where an honest difference of opinion 
upon matters of policy, and not of principle, is 
made the occasion of crimination and suspicions 
of unfaithfulness. No one possessed of a suffi- 
cient degree of self-respect and manliness to be of 
any service to any party can submit to such deal- 
ing. The evil we complain of has doubtless 
grown out of zeal and solicitude for the integrity 
of the party, and is therefore entitled to some al- 
lowarice. But enough has-been said; let us have 
no more of it. To continue to make a slight dis- 
agreement as to the time of holding our Conven- 
tion a cause for suspecting one another of unsound- 
ness, unfaithfulness, and actual treachery, would 
be to fill up asad page in the history of human 
weakness and folly. 

Let the Committee fix upon time and place, 
and then let us all do our best to make the Con- 
vention worthy of its great ultimate object—the 
emancipation of our fellow men—the wiping out 
of the black spot of slavery from our national 
honor—the removal of the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of the Gospel of Christ. Away with 
idle jealousies and misgivings ; let us, from Maine 
to Wisconsin, renew our pledges of fidelity to 
each other and to our common bond of union— 
the cause of freedom and humanity—and all will 
be well. J. G. W. 





Will the editor of the National Era inform us 
in what number of the New York Herald the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention for the establishment 
of an Anti-Slavery Presbyterian Church were 
published? We have a shrewd pos pe that the 
Convention sat in Cincinnati, and that we our- 
selves had somewhat to do with reporting its pro- 

i If a Convention of the same sort sat in 
New York, there was a most strange similarity in 
names and resolutions. “Honor to whom honor 


‘| is due”—Cincinnati Morning Herald. 


The honor in this case belongs to the Cincinnati 
Morning Herald, in which we certainly cherish too 
paternal an interest, to think of depriving it of 
any of its dues. 
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FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


It is not worth while to recapitulate all the 
long-drawn accounts of movements at the seat of 
war. <A few words will suffice to tell the whole 
story. 

An arrival at New Orleans, with dates from 
Vera Cruz to the 9th, reports an assault at the 
National Bridge by a large guerilla force, on a 
train of 800 men, under Col. McIntosh. He lost 
many of his wagons and pack-horses, but saved 
the specie, amounting to $350,000. So large 
was the guerilla force, that the Colonel was com- 
pelled to halt, fortify himself, and send back to 
Vera Cruz for help. 

Gen. Cadwallader immediately set out with 800 
men and two howitzers, and, arriving at the 
Bridge, joined forces with Col. McIntosh, and 
gave battle to the Mexicans, who were repulsed, 
after some hours hard fighting, and the loss of 
100 of their men, The American loss wag 15 
killed and 30 or 40 wounded. 

The garrison at Xalapa has been broken up, by 
order of Gen. Scott, and everything removed to 
Perote, from which to Tuxpan a road has been 
opened, by which men and stores will henceforth 
be conveyed. The distance between the two 
places is less than half that between Vera Cruz 
and Perote; and Tuxpan, too, is a healthier 
place. 

Gen. Shields, when on the point of starting for 
the United States, was ordered by Gen. Scott to 
Puebla. , 

No preparations were in process to defend any 
point between Puebla and the capital. All the 
remnants of the soldiery had been collected in the 
city, and amounted to 20,000. Gen. Bravo is in 
command, Rejon and five other generals had been 
arrested and sent to the different States for con- 
finement. 

There was a great deal of sickness at Vera 
Cruz, but scarcely any in the castle. 

Gen. Scott is couriing a peace by salutations 
to the clergy. A cortespondent of the Picayune, 
writing from Puebla, June 3, says: 

“Tn this place there are no less than five hun- 
dred priests; and they, being owners of one-half 
the town, exercise, indzpendent of their holy call- 
ing, great influence over the people. They are 
treated with great respect, too, by our own people. 
Every officer, non-comnissioned officer, and sol- 
dier, is ordered to salute them in the streets; and, 
a day or two ago, when the Bishop visited Gen. 
Scott, the entire guard was turned out, and re- 
mained at a present until his holiness had passed 
in and out again.” 

We suppose he will have them next holding 
wax candles, after his own luminous example. 

The Baltimore Sun, on Monday, received by 
overland express news from New Orleans of the 
21st, on the morning of which arrived the James 
L. Day from Vera Cruz: 

“The main interest excited by this arrival, 
(says our slip,) centres in the report communicat- 
ed to the James L: Day by Mr. Clifton, the pilot 
of Tampico, who boarded her on the 17th, off that 
city. He stated that they were in daily expetta- 
tion of an attack from the Mexicans, who were 
reported to be 1,500 strong in the vicinity of the 
city. 

z On the night of the 12th instant, a demonstra- 
tion was made by the Mexicans in’ Tampico to 
rise. The American autiorities, however, had 
timely information of the contemplated movement, 
and to suppress it, if attempted, called out the 
troops, who lay on their arms all night. There 
was then no demonstration of revolt made. 

“On the 15th instant, a party of Mexican lan- 
cers attacked the outposts at Tampico, and drove 
the sentinels into the city. On the 16th, a party 
of rancheros attacked the pilot station, and were 


greeted by a discharge from half a dozen muskets, 
when they retreated. : 


“ The barque Mary, of Baltimore, put into Tam- 


*pico on the 16th instant, for supplies and repairs. 


She was bound to Vera Cruz, with 200 volunteers, 
which she landed at Tampico. 

“The most important part of the intelligence 
brought by this arrival is the flattering prospect 
of peace. Capt. Wood, of the James L. Day, in- 
forms us that information had been received at 
Vera Cruz, before the Day left, that Generals 
Scott and Worth, with the main body of the army, 
had advanced as far as Rio Frio, without opposi- 
tion, and were met at that place by a deputation 
from the capital, with propositions for peace. 

“The exact tenor of the propositions was not 
known ; they were, however, of such a nature that 
Gen. Scott refesed to Rcocpt them, and was deter- 
mined to push on his ferces to the capital. From 
the deep anxiety felt by the new Government, if 
the term Government can be applied to any party 
or power in Mexico, to stay the march of our 
forces on the capital, it was thought that further 
concessions would be made to Gen. Scott before he 
took up his line of march from Rio Frio.” 





SETTLED. 


We had intended to say nothing more on the 
subject of a Convention, but the following an- 
nouncement in the Emancipator involves other 
considerations than those relating to the proprie- 
ty of a Convention this year or next: 

“THE QUESTION SETTLED. 

“JT have received letters from six members of the 
National Corresponding Committee, all sponta- 
neously concurring in the opinion, for reasons 
given by every one, that the Nominating Con- 
vention ought to be held this year. As there are 
but five more to be heard from, the majority has 
decided the question, raar 1rHE CONVENTION BE 
HELD IN THE MONTH OF OcToBER. 

“There is a diversity of opinion as to the pre- 
cise day, and also as to the place of meeting. ‘The 
choice lies between Cleveland and Buffalo, for the 
place ; and for the day, the range is between the 
first of October and the twentieth. As soon as 
the other members of the committee can be heard 
from, so that these two points can be satisfactorily 
settled, the official call will be issued. The una- 
nimity of the committee is highly encouraging. 

* * “Josuva Leavitt, 
“» “ For the Chairman of the Committee. 
‘ “Boston, June 19, 1847? 

The mere question of the time of a National Con- 
vention is of little importance, compared with this 
extraordinary modz of settling it. Mr. L.. publishes in 
the Emancipator letters from Alvan Stewart, of 
New York, F. J. Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania, I’. 
Gillette, of Connecticut, T. Hutchinson, of Ver- 
mont, S. Fessenden, of Maine, S. Hoes, of New 
Jersey, six in all, one-half the committee, express- 
ing their opinions in favor of holding the Con- 
vention next fall; and thereupon, without awaiting 
the opinions of the rest of the members of the 
committee, publishing them in the Emancipator, 
and then allowing some little time for himself and 
the whole committee to compare the opposing 
views and reasons—an act of deliberation certain- 
ly required where consultation is impossible—in- 
stead of proceeding in this deliberate, respegtful 
manner, 80 that the decision, whatever it might 
be, should be divested of anything offensive to the 
numerous Liberty men who have opposed an early 
Convention, the chairman pro tem. treats the ten 
Liberty editors who differ from him, and the five 
members of the committee, representing the entire 
West, (with a single exception) Who have not had 
time yet to signify their views, a8 if they had no 
existence! 

We know not what may be the immediate effect 
of this arbitrary conduct, but we predict with cer- 
tainty one thing: if the Liberty party is to con- 
tinue beyond the meeting of another National 
Convention, it will not give itself up into the 
hands of a Central National Committee. In- 
dependent men will repudiate any political party 
which substitutes popular usage and control by 
committee despotism. 

Having freely expressed our disapprobation 
of this extraordinary procedure, it is proper to 
state distinctly, for the sake of harmony of ac- 
tion, we shall throw not a single obstacle in the 
way of the meeting of a National Convention, at 
any time. The last National Liberty Convention, 
unwisely, we think, constituted @ National Com- 
mittee, and invested it with power to call a future 
Convention. Doubtless, no reasonable man ex- 
pected that the power would be exercised in the 
manner and under the circumstances just noticed. 
Still, the power was conferred, and a hare major- 
ity of the committee, in the face of a division of 
sentiment, which in any other party would be re- 
spected, has an undoubted rig/¢ to call a Conven- 
tion at any time it may see proper. We protest 
against the mode of exercising this right, anc cer- 
tainly expect that a power so liable to abuse may 


| never again be conferred. 


Z+rIn regard to a Convention, we do not now 
view it as a matter of much importance, owihg to 

















the following statement in the Albany Patriot. 


The editor, noticing the hint thrown out that Mr. 
Smith would not accept the nomination of the 
Liberty League, says: 

“ We have seen Mr. Smith within a fem days. He 
mill accept the nomination.” 

This changes the aspect of things. We had 
supposed that Mr, Smith would decline. 

Suppose, then, the National Nominating Con- 
vention of Liberty men assemble next fall, as _re- 
solved by the seven members of the Central Com- 
mittee. How is this Macedon nomination to be 
disposed of? It is not reasonable to underrate 
the importance of a movement headed by such men 
as William Goodell, James G. Birney, Gerritt 
Smith, and Elihu Burritt. Already we notice a 
disposition on the part of some Liberty papers to 
sustain the nomination. The Boston Chronotype 
and Young America, the organ of the Land Re- 
formers, too, have come out in its support. We 
fully expect to see many other journals doing the 
same. The question then recurs, how will the 
Liberty Nominating Convention dispose of it? 
If it adopt the Macedon nominetion, the Liberty 
party, to all intents and purposes, will be merged 
in the Liberty League, If not, and it proceed to 
make a nomination of its own, what can be ex- 
pected from such a demonstration? The names 
of Gerrit Smith and Elihu Burritt, on another 
ticket, would be a host against us. 

In either contingency, there will be great per- 
plexity and difficulty. Meantime, we feel disposed 
to retire from these divisions; and our readers 
will excuse us, if henceforth we take little part 
in the controversies growing out of them. It is 
to be hoped that the time may come when the 
great mass of anti-slavery men, of all parties, dis- 
satisfied with confusion of tongues, will be pre- 
pared to co-operate more effectively. 

For one, while we shall not support Mr. Smith, 
in view of the circumstances under which he was 
brought out, we shall not oppose him, in any con- 
tingency which we can now imagine probable. 

As. to voting, we who live at the seat of Goy- 
ernment, have no vote. We are non-entities in 
politics, so that we cannot feel the same personal 
interest in the matter which cilizens of the United 
States are expected to feel. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA, 


New York, June 28, 1847, 
THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST AND JOHN SMITH THE 
YOUNGER. 

I have a word or two to say to the editor of the 
“New York Evangelist.” It is necessary to as- 
sure you, dear friend, that if the matter were 
merely of personal interest, I should not trespass 
to the extent of a line on your columns. But 
the truth simply is, that the editor to whom I 
have just referred has thought proper to make 
some comments on a late letter of mine, which 
apparently place me in a false position ; and, as I 
esteem the privilege of addressing the readers of 
the “ Era” rather too highly to permit any attempt 
to peril our friendly relations, I must claim the 
opportunity of saying a very few words by way of 
correcting the evident misapprehensians of that 
gentleman. 

The “Evangelist” has mistaken the whole tenor 
and purport of the letter on which he animad- 
verts. It endeavors to convey the impression that 
I am an enemy of missions. He heads his article, 
“ Vulgar Prejudices against Missions”’ He sets 
out by taking for granted that I am a poor world- 
ling, sitting in the chair of the scorner. 

The penetration of my friend has deserted him 
in this instance. I am most wofully mistaken if 
the readers of the “Era” have set me down as an 
enemy of missions. From beginning to end of 
my letter, there is not one syllable against them. 
On the contrary, my letter was throughout 
strongly in their favor. What! I opposed to 
missions? Let my right hand wither when it 
| pens one word against the hallowed cause of mis- 
| Ever since I have been capable of inde- 








| sions! 
| pendent thought and action, I have been their 
| active friend. Shall I cease to remember the hal- 
| lowed joy with which, when a boy of twelve years 
| old, I exhibited to my beloved father the well- 
| filled list of penny-a-week subscribers to the 
| Juvenile Missionary Society? This is egotism. 
| Let the accusation be my apology. 
| Lendorse, too, all that is said—all of the zeal- 
| ous, patient, and productive labors of the few 
Christian men and women who do something more 
| than figure as life-members and patrons of mis- 
| sionary societies in this metropolis—men and wo- 
men who are not to be included amongst Dr. 
| Potts’s amiable zealots, who “lift up their hands” 
| for the poor and perishing in our own midst. But 
my assertion in my letter with respect to the un- 
faithfulness, the squeamishness, the Pharisaism 
of many of the clergy and laity of the Evangeli- 
cal churches in our large cities remains untouch- 
ed—unshaken—irrefutable! 

I do not say one word as to the tone and temper 
of the editorial article in the Evangelist. It is 
not much ‘i’ the vein” of the fishermen of Gal- 
ilee. , 

THE PRESIDENTS VISIT TO NEW YORK. 


The reception of the President in the great me- 
tropolis was altogether worthy of this city. All 
parties cordially united in the demonstrations of 


Free from all political feeling, the occasion was 
one of purely national interest, and had in it a 
moral sublimity which did not fail to make a pro- 
found impression. 

The scene on the Battery, as the steamer with 
the President and suite on board made her appear- 
ance, was picturesque in the extreme. On the 
broad bosom of the noble bay lay numerous ves- 
sels of all sizes and descriptions, from the frigate 
to the pleasure boat, with flags and streamers fly- 
ing; the heavy guns of Governor’s Island were 
belching forth their fiery salutation ; on the Bat- 
tery the citizen troops, armed only for defence, 
extended their lines from one extremity of that 
magnificent promenade to the other; the spacious 
balconies of Castle Garden were thronged by 
thousands, most of them of the softer sex, who 
waved their handkerchiefs and smiled their wel- 
come; every window which could command even 
a peep at the scene was crowded with anxious 
faces ; the seamen clambered up the rigging of the 
vessels in the harbor, and ever and anon mingled 
their hoarse huzzas with the general shout which 
ascended from the vast multitude that had con- 
gregated to greet the President. 

I need not give you the details of the reception 
and the procession through the city, as you have 
seen the full accounts already published in the 
city newspapers. 

One of the most interesting incidents which oc- 
curred during the brief sojourn of the President 
here was his visit to the institution for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. This noble charity is 
situated near the great Croton reservoir, on the 
line of the Harlem railroad, about four miles from 
the city. The pupils, numbering nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty, were assembled in the chapel, and 
a happier, healthier, and more interesting assem- 
blage I have seldom seen anywhere. Mr. Peet, 
the principal of the institution, one of the most 
amiable and excellent of men, received the Presi- 
dent, and bade him welcome in a very neat and 
happy address, in which he took occasion to ex- 
patiate on the peculiarly urgent claim which this 
establishment possessed on the sympathies of the 
Christian philanthropist. The President replied 
with much feeling, and with great earnestness of 
manner remarked that he had been much more 
gratified by the spectacle which was then present- 
ed, than by all the pageantry which. had met his 
eye in his progress through the North. The pu- 
pils then gave some specimens of their progress 
in their studies. Some of them wrote very happy 
impromtu remarks in allusion to the visit of the 
President. One beauteous girl, with ) hair, 
and a face like the Madonna, recited the Lord’s 
Prayer in pantomimic signs. It was one of the 
most affecting exhibitions I have ever seen. I had 
no conception before of the power of this mute el- 
oquence. I have seen some of the greatest trage- 
dians of our times, but this. speechless girl sur- 
passed them all in the thrilling pathos of her 
speaking gestures. No description can give you 
any adequate idea ofthe scene. Her rendering of 
the closing passage, “For thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory,” was truly sublime. 
The “glory” she represented by a gentle, waving, 
fluttering motion of the hand, describing a circle 
around the head to figure forth ahalo. The effect 
was electrical ; and, as I looked around that chapel, 
hushed and silent as if an angel had overshadow- 
ed it, I saw the tears starting from many an eye! 

GENERAL, NEWS, ETC. 


Another splendid hotel has been opened on 
Broadway, opposite the Bowling Green, by the 
brothers Delmonico. It will be conducted on the 
Parisian plan, and will doubtless be liberally pat- 
ronized. . 

The “Churchman” is wearying its readers by 


their column leaders, proving the immaculate char- 
acter of Bi Onderdonk. Great efforts are in 


progress by friends, for the purpose of re- 
storing the holy man to the Episcopate. 

The city newspapers are duller than usual— 
thermometer at 90—and the soda fountains all in 
full play. ; 2 

Park Penjamin’s new paper the “ American 
Mail,” presenting features us to those of 
the famous ’s “Messenger,” is going 
ahead rapidly. It is = goes idea to epitomize 
the leading ar : je % 
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respect to the Chief Magistrate of a free people. 





ing announcement of“ his unpreceden: 

elbvais Journalism in the United States? ada hag 
tends to intercept and rifle the overland mail from 
India, and has consented to the urgent request of 
his wife, that she should continue in Europe as hig 
principal correspondent, and renew her adven- 
tures with the handsome brigands. 

The prices of lots in the neighborhood of Grace 
Church have risen so high that several landed | 
proprietors in the upper wards of the city con- | 
template the immediate erection of two or three | 
additional exclusive and shockingly-genteel houses 
of prayer. 

Joun SmitH THE YOuNGER. 


-_——.o-—— 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, June 25, 1847. 

Mk. Eprror: No small amount of fun has been 
derived by our good citizens from the countless 
meetings of the State Prison Discipline Society, 
which have been held almost nightly, ever since 
the anniversaries took place. 

‘The declared object of these meetings has been 
to extend the usefulness of the society, and to in- 
crease its influence over the prisoner, and improve 
his present condition, in order to insure his per- 
manent reformation. The chief subjects of dis- 
cussion have been the two principal modes of con- 
fining prisoners that are at present in use in this 
country and in Europe. The one is the Congre- 
gate system, in which the convicts work and eat 
together, but are not allowed to speak or look at 
each other, as is practiced in the State prison at 
Auburn, New York. The other system is one of 
total separation, by day and night, from each 
other, with labor, hooks, exercise, and the visits 
of the officers of the prison. The prisoner eats, 
sleeps, and works alone. He may receive visiters 
out of the prison if he pleases, and he has also the 
liberty of refusing them admittance if he chooses. 
Such is the system pursued in the Philadelphia 
prison. A report prepared by a committee, and 
which advocated the adoption of the Philadelphia 
system in a series of resolutions, has been the 





basis of the discussion. The resolutions have 
Wen hotly opposed by a portion of the society, 
and as warmly sustained by the rest. Party feel- 
ing has been indulged in to a considerable extent, 
and at times recrimination and personal abuse 
have been so violent as to cause one involuntarily 
to exclaim, 
“Tantaone irs in coelestibus animis ?’ 

The meetings were adjourned from night to night, 
each purty in turn claiming the right to close the 
discussion, until, on the ninth evening, some sen- 
sible member moved that the report, resolutions, 
&c., be laid on the table. This resolution was 
speedily carried, and thus the discussion was cut 
short for the present year. 

The city authorities of Boston and Roxbury 
are at present arrayed against each other on the 
subject of omnibus regulations, which our alder- 
men propose to adopt in order to prevent Wash- 
ington street from being rendered almost impassa- 
ble by the long four-horse omnibuses which run 
through that street out to Roxbury. The pro- 
posed plan for abating the evil is, to require these 
vehicles to keep on Tremont street through the 
crowded part of the city, and only to enter Wash- 
dngton street at the south end of the city. This 
vexes the Roxbury people, by whom the coaches 
are owned, and a delegation of them appeared he- 
fore the Boston City Council the other evening 
to remonstrate. The matter still remains unde- 
cided. 

The festival of St. John’s day took place yes- 
terday, and was celebrated by the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, the Knights Templars, and 
several other masonic bodies, in ancient form. 

The day was very fine, and everything went off 
well. Among other bodies of Masons that ap- 
peared, was the African Grand Lodge, which 
came out in honor of the festival. They made a 
very fine appearance, and were accompanied by 
an excellent band of colored musicians. 

Everybody is on the qui vive, in expectation of 
the President’s visit. Arrangements have been 
made by the City Council to send on a committee 
to New York, to escort the President to this place, 
where a suite of rooms have been engaged for 
him at the Bevan House. It is also contemplated 

to have a civic procession, &c. 

The good fathers of the city have lately ap- 
pointed a new night police, in addition to the for- 
mer regular watch, for the more perfect security 
of the citizens; and several amusing mistakes 





city. This result was agreeably surprising to 
many, as giving the lie to the nation whieh » Tad 
how or other had gotten a hold on their minds 

that there was a complete oneness between the 
prosecutor for the Commonwealth and the judges. 
For myself, I must say, that I am delighted with 
this judicial development. The safety of the cit- 
1zen lies in the condition of complete separateness 
48 to the various departments of the Judiciary; 
and, in order that the triumph of just principles 
may be complete, ' fondly look forward to a sec- 
ond acquittal of young Turner, by a jury that 
shall dare to act with that independence of spirit 
which is absolutely essential to the usefulness of 
their sphere! Whatever guilt may attach td the 
course of the accused, I consider that issues have 
become involved in his case which are far more 
vital to the community ; so much so as to render 
comparatively unimportant the question of his 
punishment; and I sincerely hope that General 
Richardson may come so to regard the mmtter 
himself. 1 am encouraged in this hope by the 
evidence given in his speech in favor of removal 

that he has a due regard for public sentiment. as 
reflected by the Press. ? 

You have, no doubt, observed in the New York 
papers some notices of the arrest of Capt. Canot, 
under the charge of fitting out a slave ship, in 
which he himself sailed as a passenger, ostensibly. 
This case has produced a deal of feeling and 
speculations among certain classes of our commu- 
nity, particularly the friends of Colonization. 
owing to the fact that Capt. Canot is known to 
be intimately related, by marriage, to one of the 
most influential of the families of the emigrants 
to Liberia from this city. Though an Italian by 
birth, Capt. Canot married a black woman—a 
sister, I believe, of one of the wives buried in 
Africa by the official physician of the Maryland 
establishment. It is said that he has carried on, 
for some time past, a large and profitable slave 
factory near Cape Palmas; and hence the ques- 
tion has naturally arisen, and we have heard it 
asked, how this fact could have remained unsus- 
pected and unexposed by the authorities of the 
Colony? It would be well for those interested 
to afford the required answers—for it is well 
known that, owing to the selfish elements lying 
palpably at the foundation of the philanthropy 
of many of the earliest and warmest supporters 
of the Colonization scheme, there is a constant 
eye of suspicion kept upon all these colonial 
movements, by many persons, and by none more 
watchfully and anxiously than a large proportion 
of the colored people themselves. 

You will remember that, in a letter written 
some weeks ago, I gave some account of an ani- 
mated discussion, which was commenced by the 
Monumental Lyceum, on the question—“ Should 
slaveholders be compelled by law to educate their 
slaves?” I promised to report the result on my 
return from the North. AsIam a believer in 
the maxim, “ Better late than never,” I proceed to 
do so. It seems the discussion was kept up with 
great spirit and energy for four successive even- 
ings, eliciting the best talent of the institution, 
and some efforts of marked power. The question 
was finally disposed of by a vote in sustainment 
of the negative. The majority was very small; 
and I am assured, by a gentleman who was pres- 
ent, that the decision would have been the reverse, 
but for the fact that several of the membership 
left before the close of the debate—the hour being 
unusually late—who, had they remained, would 
have voted to sustain the affirmative of the propo- 
sition. It seems that the affirmers planted them 
selves upon this solid principle, that God must 
have designed the development of mind, wherever 
found; and that, if so designed, the obligation of 
development could not be gotten rid of by any 
plea whatever, not even the chief one set up by 
the negative, viz: that the legal rights, and even 
the lives of the slaveholders, would be put in 
jeopardy by the process of education among the 
slaves. It was justly contended, that whatever 
Deity wills must be right, while all opposing obstacles 
must be wrong ? 

I am writing ina perfect stew, the thermometer 
standing at about 90. I opine that it will puzzle 
even the acknowledgedly quiet-tempered editor of 
the Era to “keep cool,” during such weather as 
this! J.E.S, 





INFORMATION WANTED. 
We wish to ascertain the Post Office address of 








have occurred in consequence. On Monday even- 
ing, one of the new police was arrested by a 
watchman, and carried to the lock-up, having 
been observed, for some time previous, prosecuting 
certain investigations as to the strength of several 
store-doors. In vain the policeman struggled and 
pleaded; in vain proclaimed his office, and his in- 
nocence. “'T’wan’t no use;’ the Charlies were 
up to snuff; they’d seen shamming before, and 
the chopfallen dignitary was hurried away to the 
regions of the “nabbed.” On Wednesday night, 
two of the police were deeply engaged, for some 
hours, in watching a decidedly suspicious-looking 
person in a doorway opposite. The suspicious 
stranger eventually proved to be a watchman, 
who had in turn spent his night in observing the 
curious movements on the opposite side of the 
street. 

The theatre-going folks are all in the sads at 
the accident which befel Madame Blangey, the 
danseuse, the other evening, while performing at 
the Howard street Athenwum. An unlucky fall, 


her hors du combat for the present, and the build- 
ing is consequently closed for a fortnight. 

The little Viennoise have been here some days, 
and are drawing crowded houses to witness their 
nightly performances at the Boston Theatre. 
These little fairies seem to have made a decided 


which ske met with on that occasion, has placed | 


Rey. A. M. Prentice, who acted as agent in pro- 
curing subscribers on the Western Reserve. The 
letter containing the money which it is said he 
forwarded, hes never been received. As Mr. P. 
may not see this notice, we will thank any one to 
inform us. 

Will A. 8. Boyd, who sends two dollars, inform 
us to what Post Office his paper is to be sent? 

N. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the New York correspondent of the Era. 


New York, June 28. 
Flour and Grain.—The quantity of fiour, wheat, corn, and 
barley, left at tide water during the third week in June, in 
the years 1846 and 1847, is as follows: 

















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Barley, 

barrels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
1847 147,690 313,304 233,589 28,743 
1846 119,765 32,970 = 77,765 321 
Increase - 27,835 280,234 155,824 28,422 


The aggregate quantity of the same articles left at tide 
water from the commencement of navigation to the 22d of 
June, inclusive, is as follows: 








hit wherever they have been, and to have won 
much applause for their grace and beauty, as well 
as precision of movement. G. F. B. 





LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 


A Letter within a Letter—Description of Vera Cruz— 
Startling Developments of the Mortality m that 
City—Keeping back the Truth—Return of the Bal- 
timore Volunteers—Their Appearance—Affecting 
Incident—The Turuer Case aguin—Capt. Canot’s 
Trial for Slave-trading—How Concerning the 
Friends of Colonization—The Result of the Recent 
Debate on the Education of Slaves, &c. 

BautimorE, June 28, 1847. 
In view of the unutterable wickedness of the 
invasion which is now being conducted against 
the feeble sister republic of Mexico, ! had con- 
soled myself with the hope that no person over 
whom I might be allowed to exert the slightest 





Flour, Wheat, Corn Barley, 

‘ barrels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 

1847 - - 1,125,233 1,123,054 1,842,850 200,519 
1846 - - 847,520 286 ,366 417,963 94,994 
Increase _ 277,713 837688 1,424,887 105,525 


By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter 
left at tide water this year, compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, shows an excess equa! to 445,251 barrels 
of flour. 

Flour, $7.12; corn, Western, mixed, 92 cents; oats, 50 a 
53 cents. 





From the North American. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29. 

The flour market continues exceedingly dull. Buyers gen- 
erally decline operating until after the receipt of the next 
steamer’s advices. Western was offered at $6.50, and Penn- 
sylvania at $6.75 per barrel, but no sales have been reported. 
Rye flour, $5.25. Corn meal, $4.12 1-2. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.40, afloat ; last sale of white, $1.52. Pennsylvania 
round yellow curn, 91 a 92 cents, weight. Oats inactive ; 
Southern, 45 cents per bushel. 





Ba.timorg, June 29. 
Flour —Howard Street flour, $6.50. Corn meal, dull, at 
$4.25 per bushel. : 
Grain.— Maryland red wheat, $1.15 to $1.25. Pennsylvania 
red, $1.25 to $1.28. Corn, 83 to 85 cents. Oats, 50 to 52 
cents. 





personal influence would be found participating 
therein. How vain that hope was, a letter from 
one holding the near and endeared relation of a 
widowed sister’s son, unexpectedly received two 
or three days since, has painfully demonstrated ! 
As this letter gives some description of Vera Cruz 
and a fact of startling interest, I have concluded 
to embody the most of it in my present communi- 
cation. It reads as follows: 
“Vera Cruz, Mexico, June 1, 1847. 

“Dear Uncre: I find myself in the city of 
Vera Cruz, on my way to join the United States 
army. I leave here to-morrow for Puebla, where 
I understand Gen. Scott will wait for the detach+ 
ment that I am with. I will try and give youa 
slight description of this place. ‘ 

“On a coral reef, half a mile from the city, is 
situated the Castle of St. Juan d’Ulua. The reef 
extends far out into the Gulf, on the opposite side 
from Vera Cruz, so that vessels that would land 
at the castle must come within range of the guns 
from the city wall. The wall is built of coral rock 
and cement. There is a light-house upon it and 
an observatory. The city is enclosed with a wall 
built in the shape of a cone, which is about 15 feet 
wide at bottom and 2 at top. On the top of the 
wall there are cannon placed about 30 feet apart, 
and in front of these cannon there is a pillar, 24¢ 
feet high and 3 feet wide, which serves as a pro- 
tection for the cannon. ‘The houses are built of 
cement and coral, and generally from one to two 
stories. The streets are narrow, which causes it 
to be very hot. 

“ The houses are more or less injured, from the 
effects of the recent bombardment. The public 
buildings are used by otr officers. Many of the 
citizens have quitted their dwellings, and left the 
city; others are repairing, and appear to be per- 
fectly contented. In the centre of the public 
square there is a large fountain, or pool, where 
the citizens get their water. I find that the old 
custom of packing water and goods from one part 
of the city to the other, is kept up here, with many 
other old customs. The citizens of Mexico are 
very dark-hued—as dark as the negroes of Balti- 
more. Their hair is straight and black. 

“The yellow fever, small pox, and black tongue, 
‘are taking the people off very fast. Ca yesterday 
there were one hundred and fifty-five buried! It is 
now two o’clock in the day, and one of the physi- 
cians told me that one hundred and eight have died 
since last night at siz o'clock, with the diseases just 
mentioned !” feet. 

On receiving the above letter, I offered the 
mortality-concerning items to the news editor of 
one of our daily papers, but he declined publish- 
ing it, with the remark, that the news of a cor- 
responding date already published did not confirm 
the statements of my correspondent! Thus has 
the truth as to the perils of this war been sup- 
pressed by those to whom the public have a right 
to look for it.. Had our people been kept faith- 
fully posted as to the progress of results—had the 
real extent of our losses by disease, as well as by 
war, been stated from time to time—far greater 
would have been the difficulties of the movement. 
Lage rsp a for a removal of the Turner 
case, made to the City Court. by the Attorney 
General, has been denied by the Bench, notwith- 




















standing the that the State 
could not obtain fair and impartial tral in this 


Provisions.—No, 1 beef, $13 to $13.50; prime, $10 to 
$1050. Mess pork, $17; prime, $14 to $14.50. Sides of 
bacon, 10 cents; hams, 9 1.2 to 10 1-2 cents. Lard, kegs, 10 
to 10 1-2 cents. 

Beef Cattle —$2.50 to $4 per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal 
to & a $7.75 net. 

logs.—Dull at $5.50 a $6.25. 





From the Richmond Whig. 


RicHMonpD, (VA.,) June 28. 

Tobacco.—No change to note since our last quotations. 

Flour.—No operations; held at $7.25 a $7.50. 

Corn.—% cents. 

Oats.—55 a 60 cents. 

Clover Seed.—$4.50 a $5 per bushel—daull. 

Herdsgrass Seed.—$\ per bushel. 

Timothy Seed.—@3 per bushel. 

Provisions.—Bacon, new, hog round, 10 a 11 cents; West- 
ern sides, 10 1-2 a 10 3-4 cents; shoulders, 8 1-2 2 8 3-4 
cents; new lard, 10 1-2 11 for No. 1. 





Cincinnati, June 2%. 


Flour, $5 per barrel. Corn, 40 cents per bushel. Hams, 
8 cents per pound. 








FREMOVAL— The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and’ the American Missiouary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
* “WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. 


Office Agent. 
EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mortey will this day open 
au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China 1 and fine English straws, 
imps and lace Neapolitans, Veronieat ts, (anew article,) 
Booms Vista and Coburg straws, French lace pemmayge tae 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, rench 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, ae and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 
ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth sient. May 13.—tf 
N HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
CrSana 144 Broadway, New York ; we 
May 6.—¢f 3. LE D MOORE. 


Rk. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


J HALL, No.6 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
« Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 


AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pole corner of 
Pine and Lerington streets, Baltimore. wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 
QO. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anrmstrone & THORNTON 
Tobacco and Cigar Werden ene: : x — 
small packages; Cigars in packages 0! y . 
April 29.—tf" y 


‘ th 

BEERS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, no” 
Pennsyloania avenue, and near the Raitr' Demet ’ 

Washi Gun. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


: ufac- 
ILVER WARE, of every descriptjon and oye “ 
S tured by A. E. Wannen, No. 5 North Gay st" mt noes 
more. 
Z na Shoe Maker, 
a ae resis eoatenment in the Wash 
ington Hall uildi: No. 5 Sonth From street, pear : 
more street, aay A is p Lhe a old or new cus 
tomers, on thé most favorable terms, a 
A 29. 3 
URNELL, Draper and Tailor, southeast 
(CHARLES B POE Li _ 
constan: hand a complete assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
tly on beings, which he will make up in the latest 
reasonable Strict attention will 



































meres; most terms. 
style and “the style of the work intrusted to him. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Eza. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 











No, 12—Concluded. 
THE POLITICIAN IN PETTICOATS, 


CHAP. VI. 

The morning was chilly, and the heavy dew lay 
in lange, glistening tear-drops upon the rank, lux- 
uriant grass. A thick mist, which had entirely 
veiled the face of earth, was gradually rising from 
the valley ; and the cloudy wreathings into which 
it had formed itself, as they slowly swept along 
the rivers’ banks and curled up the hill sides, 
were dispersing like the retreating hosts of some 
wearied and broken army; whilst a pine wood, 
which darkened for leagues the bases of the hills, 
appearing still more sombre in the dim, imperfect 
light of the morning, might have been likened to 
a vast funeral procession of a whole nation sorrow- 
ing for the slain. 

In the east, the sun, like a great globe of fire, 
was slowly emerging from the line of the horizon, 
and seemed to scowl upon the scene, as if inflamed 
With wrathful contempt of the wilful wickedness 
of that sleeping world which he was about to re- 
call to life and action. The calm, gloomy, slug- 
gish stream, gliding so stealthily along, added an- 
other melancholy feature to the wretchedness of 
the morn. A solitary raven was mopingly perched 
on the black stump of a tree, which looked like 
the desolated tombstone of some long-forgotten 
grave. The croaking of frogs, the bleating of a 
distant flock of sheep, and the lowing of the kine, 
were the only sounds that broke upon the silence 
of the hour, and probably betokened the approach 
of atmospheric phenomena, as predicted on the 
previous eve by some sagacious Espy. : 

As the sun ascended in the heavens, and, as if 
rejoicing in his strength, threw out far and wide 
his cheering beams upon the landscape, two fig- 
ures muffled in large cloaks might have been dis- 
covered hovering about the skirts of a wood which 
extended its friendly covert over a portion of the 
far-famed field of Bladensburg. 

One of the figures, shaking as if in an ague-fit, 
had just pushed back from off his brow the trav- 
elling cap which had till now concealed his face, 
and thus revealed the features of Mr. Quarter- 
master James Diaper; of the Washington Invinci- 
ble Flyshooters. Mr. Diaper’s eyes appeared to 
be quite bloodshot and inflamed. His cheeks 
were as puffy as usual, but of an ashy paleness, 
which had extended to his nose, all but the very 


tip, for that was of a fiery redness, and shone 
amid the surrounding scenery like a light-house 
on a treacherous shore. 

The other personage was Mr. Michael O’Don- 
ohue Sprig, looking fierce as Mars or Major Gen- 
eral Scoit, but, unforcunately, or as we shoula 
say, fortunately, for the enemies of his country, 
used only to the printers’ “shooting-stick,” in- 
stead of the 24-pounder, musket, sword, bayonet, 
powder and ball, und all the other splendid instru- 
ments which man has devised for the benefit o1 
his brother, the display of the sublime virtue 
called putriotism, the vindication of immutable 
justice, und the unlimited extension of the area 
of freedom. No; Mr. Michael O’Donohue Sprig 
was, as we have said, “copy holder” in the offiee 
of the “Congressional Universe.” It was his 
peaceful and delightful duty to enjoy the elo- 
quence of the Capitol “in advance of the mail,’ 
fresh from the pens of the reporters. It was hi: 
inestimuble privilege to assist in putting “int 
form” the emanations of the editorial bruin which 
duily spent itself in the philanthropic effort tu 
convince mankind that their greatest misery con- 
sisted in being happy, and their greatest happi- 
ness in unbounded liberty of discontent! 

Mr. Sprig, unlike his companion, appeared to 
be in excellent spirits. Now and then he whistled 
a bar of a lively tune, and, looking sharply around, 
he swept the whole field of vision with his sharp, 
little grey eyes, like a vigilant custom-house ofti- 
cer, on the lovkout for some faithtul partner in 
the contraband line. Something that soundeu 
very much like the chattering of Mr. Diaper’s 
ivories now attracted his compunion’s attention. 

“ Diaper, my boy, you don’t field cowld, do you ?” 
asked Mr. Sprig, with an air of most affectionate 
interest. ‘“ You tremble like sixty ?” 

“ I tremble!” exclaimed the valiant James Dia- 
per. “N6, sir; I’m all fire and fury. I feel like— 
like—like an Upas tree, sir. I could poison ali 
the world, sir. 1 hate mankind, sir; all except 
the unfortunate Poles. Oh! Poland! Oh! that 
Buckeye—that unbaptized villain! Oh! I’ll have 
his blood !” 

“Take a drop of this, my jewel!” said Mr. 
Sprig. “It will cool you—you must keep cool, 
my darlin?” 

And the considerate “typo” kindly offered his 
shivering friend a very suspicious-looking black 
bottle. 

“Keep cool!” vociferated Mr. James Diaper; 
but, suddenly lowering his voice, he added, “ by 
the by, couldn’t you manage so that his pistol had 
no bali? You know I don’t fear the face of mortal 
man ; but then, you perceive, that is, you will un- 
derstand, Mr. Sprig, I don’t wish to be done out 
of the consulate!” * 

“What!” exclaimed, Mr. Sprig, with very ap- 
parent disgust, “Diaper, you know who I am! 
The blood of Brian Boru runs in these veins! Yes, 
sir! the blood of the greatest of the great Irish 
Kings! I have come out wid ye, and be this that, sir, 
and the big hill of Howth, if you mention another 
word of that”———and here Mr. Sprig looked at 
Diaper with such a fiendish grin of malignity that, 
the little blood left in that worthy’s heart was 
curdled up in an instant. 

In fact, Mr. Diaper was evidently very much 
alarmed, and did not so much as allude to “the 
blood of the Bruce.’ His knees smote one an- 
other in a manner very unworthy the usual am- 
icable relation which they sustained, whilst the 
vital heat seemed about to desert its very last 
resting place—the tip of his nose. 

“The time is past!” at length exclaimed Di- 
aper, mentally expressing the most ardent hope 
that his expected antagonist had overslept him- 
self, or poisoned himself, or broken his neck, or 
encountered any other equally friendly calamity ; 
“Jet us now go home,” he continued, “and post 
the unbaptized wretch as a coward !” 

“Be aisy, my darlin’ !” replied Mr. Sprig, “ fair 
play’s a jewel! You wouldn’t chate even yer ini- 
my? We must give the poor fellow a chance!” 

At that instant a loud voice was heard, ex- 
claiming, “ Hilloa! neighbors ; here we are, as sav- 

as a white bear afore breakfast !” and looking 
in the direction whence the pleasant salutation 
proceeded, poor Diaper, to his indescribable hor- 
ror, perceived his friend Mr. Buckeye and his 
doughty second, Lieut. Martin Luther Calvin Je- 
rome Schwackenhammer, advancing as rapidly as 
the aihletie obesity of the latter permitted. 

“TI guess that ere sodger’s sick!” remarked 
Mr. Schwackenhammer. 

“Wal, now, I dodeclare !” responded Mr. Buck- 
eye, “he does look sorter chalky this morning. 
He ain’t afeard, is he?” 

Mr. Sprig was in the mean time endeavoring to 
compose the nerves of the quivering Scot by an- 
other dose of his usual infallible remedy. * 

“Ha! the critter comes too!” remarked Mr 
Buckeye. “In fact, Lew-tenant, I once heerd old 
Dave Tod, down in our State, say, the only way 
you could possibly sicken a Scotchman was to cut 
off his grog, and deny him his right to predestina- 
tion. But let’s to business, Lew-tenant; I wan’ 
to get back in time to see Gen. Ferguson afore he 
goes up to the Capitol.” 

Mr. Sprig and his friend the Lieutenant now 
approached one another, and, after exchanging sal- 
utations, at once proceeded to arrange “the pre- 
liminaries.” It was quite a picturesque scene for a 
Cruickshank or Halpin! Both gentlemen ap- 
peared to be delighted beyond measure at such 
an immediate prospect of manslaughter. The 
dull eye of Schwagkenhammer was lighted up 
with the new and delicious excitement. As for 
Sprig, he was almost frantic with joy, and, quite 
Satees with his good fortune, had more 
than once rubbed his eyes, to make sure it was no! 
all a dream and delusion. It was no mockery, 
then—it was a real duel—a real fight—and he 
was one of the seconds! Sprig felt that he was 


immortal! He was actually in th ) , 
pos 7 e€ scene of a hand he Shes he 


of the gambler, the roue, and r 
ened profligate had often defiled’ the ee: 
pearly dew of morning, and many a poor, weak 
craven-hearted creature had yielded up his sou) 
to the Enemy of man! en, 
a Bin ne anon 
num the 
min vas eee ee 
Alas: ’twas happiness to exquisite to last! 


opis measured off the ground, and was 
Seater ated 


oF teint 
od, in tone and t— 


Had the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
the chivalric Jeames Diaper ? 

_ Sprig looked all around, and was just about to 
give upin despair, when, uttering an oath in token 
of intense satisfaction at the discovery, he started 
off at full speed to the wood. Buckeye and the 
Lieutenant of course cast their eyes in the same 
direction, and, sure enough, were able to obtain a 
glimpse of the redoubtable Diaper, just as he was 
disappearing in the thick shade of the trees. 

Rage and excitement had given wings to the 
choleric Sprig, and he soon overtook Mr. Diaper. 
Seizing the unfortunate man by the nape of the 
neck, Sprig hurled him to the earth in an instant. 

“The baste!” exclaimed Mr. Michael O’Dono- 
hue Sprig, as he leaped on the prostrate carcass 
of Diaper; “an’ this is the way ye trate yer 
friends, is it? Be the powers, lll mash ye up for 
the crows, my jewel—och, honey! Ill tache ye 
yer alphabet!” And so saying, Mr. Sprig imme- 
diately entered on this extraordinary system of 
pupilage, by belaboring the unfortunate Diaper 
with savage ferocity. ~ 

In vain did Diaper shriek for mercy, for Sprig 
still continued his terrible hammering. 

“Qh! oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Buckeye, I 
do. Forgive me! forgive me!” shouted Diaper, 
in tones which might have melted the heart of a 
stone. 

But the penitent Diaper might as well have ap- 
pealed to the stubborn trees. The spirit of Sprig 
had been grievously wounded. The cup of hap.- 
piness had been rudely dashed from his lips. He 
had been rudely kicked from his seventeenth 
heaven; and all by this rascally Diaper, who 
would not be shot at! So Sprig continued to 
pummel the Scotchman till, at last, himself com- 
pletely exhausted, he left Diaper in a state of 
happy insensibility, with his face pounded into a 
jelly. 

Buckeye and his friend had waited for some 
minutes, expecting the return of their opponents, 
but, giving up in despair, they left the ground, 
and returned to the city, Thither the news of 
the meeting had already preceded them. Quite a 
crowd was collected at Coleman’s, and the pop 
lar ear was eagerly drinking in the account of th 
bloody fight between the chivalric Mr. Buckeye, 
of the State of Ohio, and the valiant Mr. James 
Diaper, Quartermaster of the Washington Invin- 
cible Flyshooters. 

When Mrs. General Duff heard the news, she 
was dreadfully shocked. What would “the 
church” think of it? Her protege engaged in a 
duel! Of course she at once repudiated the un- 
fortunate Diaper ; and, as soon as she had some- 
what recovered from the effect of the mortifying 
intelligence, she addressed a note to Mr. Soft- 
sawder, the Secretary, informing him that she no 
longer felt any interest in the case of Mr. Diaper’s 
application for office. It was a sad trial this, for 
poor Mrs. General Duff. It would be such a iri- 
umph for that odious, hateful, intriguing, worldly- 
minded Mrs. Dangerfield! But there was no help 
for it, and Sister”? Duff really submitted with 
wonderful patience to the unexpected and affict- 
ive turn of events. 

Thus, then, at length, the prediction of Mrs. 
Dangerfield found its fulfilment. The Secretary, 
immediately on the receipt of Mrs. General Duff’s 
letter relinquishing all interest in the ill-fated* 
Diaper, which informed him that the “religious 
influence” had withdrawn from the field, wrote a 
very polite note to Mrs. Dangerfield, stating that 
he could not think of refusing her anything, and 
that of course young Mr. Buckeye should have a 
consulate. 

All that remains to be added is, that Mr. James 
Diaper was discovered in the wood by a poor col- 
ored washerwoman, through whose means he was 
picked up and conveyed, rather dead than alive, 
to the city; and that his rival, Mr. Buckeye, of 
the State of Ohio, woke up next morning, and 
found himself regularly appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent and advice of the 





Senate, United States consul at , Ichaboe! 
RRA SR 
[concLupED.] 

A LETTER TO THE RIGHT REV. L. SILLI- 
MAN IVES, 


Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of North Carolina, 
Oceasioned by his late Address to the Convention of his 
Diocese. 


BY A PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN. 


Such is the Christianity presented to the slave— 
a religion which his own consciousness must tell 
him is partial, severe, and unjust, nullifying in 
the case of the Slack man the holy and benevolent 
precepts it gives to his mhite brother, and sancti- 
fying a system of cruelty and oppression, which 
every faculty of his soul tells him is wrong. 

And by whom is this species of Christianity re- 
ceived, beyond the slave region? Almost the 
whole of Christendom rejects it as spurious. The 
wise and good of all countries abhor it. The 
bishops of the Church of England denounce it. 
Not a bishop at home, in a free State, dare give it 
his sanction. And yet it is supposed that the 
poor slave, who of all others has the most reason to 
reject a religion which sinks him below humanity, 
will cordially embrace it! 

Not only is this religion necessarily repugnant 
to the natural moral sense of the slaves, but the 
very persons who preach it must be objects of 
their distrust and aversion. No minister addresses 
the slaves on a plantation, but by permission of 
the master; nor is any slave ordinarily admitted 
to Christian ordinances, but by the same permis- 
sion, expressed or implied. Hence the minister 
virtually addresses the slave as the agent of his 
master, and, instead of letting the slave perceive 
that he sympathizes in his sufferings, and laments 
and condemns his oppression, he labors to impress 
him with the belief that God Almighty sanctions 
the servitude beneath which he groans, and re- 
quires from him a ready submission to it. Is it in 
human nature that such shepherds should be loved 
by the flock ? 

No clergyman at the South has probably la- 
bored more zealously in behalf of the spiritual 
interests of the slaves than the Rev. C. C. Jones; 
but, unhappily, he has labored as the agent of the 
masters and the supporter of human bondage; and 
what has been his success? Listen to his story, 
as related in the Tenth Report of the Association 
for the Religious Instruction of the Negroes in 
Liberty County, Georgia: 

“Twas preaching,” says he, “to a large congre- 
gation, on the Epistle to Philemon; and when I 
insisted on fidelity and obedience as Christian vir- 
tues in servants, and upon the authority of Paul 
CONDEMNED THE PRACTICE OF RUNNING AWAY, one- 
half of my audience deliberately rose up and walked off 
with themselves; and those who remained looked 
anything but satisfied with the preacher or his 
doctrine. After dismission, there was no small 
stir among them; some solemnly declared that 
there was no such Epistle in the Bible; others, 
that it was not the Gospel; others, that I preached 
to please the masters ; others, that they did not care 
if they never heard me preach again.”—P. 24, 

Had Mr. Jones been untrammeled by the theory 
of slavery and the interests of the masters, he 
would have preached a very different sermon, and 
experienced very different treatment. After read- 
ing the Epistle, he would have told his audience 
that the text left it wholly uncertain whether 
Onesimus was a slave or a hired servant; that, in 
either case, the Apostle had no power to compel 
him to return to his master; and that, of course, 
his return was wholly voluntary ; that, so far from 
being in disgrace, or liable to arrest on his jour- 
ney, he was sent by the Apostle as “a faithful 
and beloved brother,” a messenger to a Christian 
church, (Col. iv, 9;) that, if he was in fact a slave, 
then the Apostle demanded his immediate eman- 
cipation, by requiring his master to receive him, 
“not now as a slave, but above a slave, a brother 
beloved.””"* The preacher might then have pressed 
upon his hearers, from the injunctions of the 

Apostle, the duties of forgiveness and kindness. 
Such a sermon would have recommended Chris- 
tianity to the slaves, and exposed the preacher to 
be lynched by the masters. . 

In 1792-93, a number of American citizens 
were held as slaves in Algiers, and by as valid and 
sacred a title as that by which any slave is held 
in North Carolina. Indeed, these American slaves 
were acquired and held on precisely the same 
principle as were the great portion of the Roman 
slaves, whose bondage you and Bishop Freeman 
insist was approved by Christ and his Apostles. 
These slaves, one hundred and five in number, in 
& petition to Con declared: “We are em- 
ployed daily at the most laborious work, without 
respect of persons, and shut up at night in two 
slave prisons.” What would have been the feel- 
ings of these slaves towards an English clergy- 
man, in the pay of the Dey, who, with his permis- 
sion, should have preached to them from the Epis- 
tle to Philemon, urging upon them fidelity and 
obedience to their Algerine masters as Christian 
duties, and assuring them, on the authority of St. 
Paul, of the great sin they would commit in at- 
tempting to escape from their “slave prisons?” 

Mr. Jones has prepared -a catechism for the 
slaves. In this manual of religious instruction, 


they are asked, “Is it right for the servant to run 


away; or is it right to harbor a runaway?” To 
this question, the slaves are required to respond 
an atic “No!” 

a slave, is there a white man, who be- 






lieves that the Rev C. C. Jones, if, through some 
sfortune or violence, he should be reduced to 
of hie in Russia or Turkey, would not, in spite 
ortunite {pou embrace the first favorable op- 
Ligon ‘to ran away ;” or, if he could not 
ra) himself, that he would be re trained by 
scruples of conscience from harboring a fellow- 
hie who had succeeded in mak- 

nis escape? Yet the wretched slaves are re- 
religious teachers to believe that 


ito 











are endeavoring to recover their liberty! Such a 
doctrine is alone sufficient to give the negroes a 
disgust to the religion of which they are assured 
it forms a part. And now let me ask, Who he- 
lieves or acknowledges this doctrine, beyond the 
slave region? Is there a minister of Christ, ex- 
cept among the slaveholders, who would so far ex- 
pose his sacred character to public abhorrence, as 
to betray a fugitive slave to the kidnappers? 
Who thinks it a sin at the North, or in Europe, to 
harbor a runaway? Who at the North, except 
here and there a needy attorney, policeman, or a 
merchant ready to barter his character for South- 
ern custom, is vile enough to carry into practice 
the doctrine of Mr. Jones’s negro catechism, and 
betray him that wandereth, or refuse to hide the 
outcasts, or to be a covert to them from the face 
of the spoiler ? 

Not only is Christianity presented tothe slaves 
by its ministers in an odious and disgusting form, 
but those ministers are perceived by the slaves to 
be the agents of the masters, and to preach to 
“ please them,” and are themselves almost univer- 
sally owners of human beings, buying and selling 
men, women, and children. Is it possible that 
such men can be honored, and trusted, and belov- 
ed, by the slaves, as their spiritual teachers, friends, 
and guides ? 

But, alas! Christianity is rendered still more 
repulsive to the slave by the fact that not only do 
its teachers make merchandise of their brethren 
in Christ, but that organized churches are not un- 
frequently 

“Christian brokers in the trade of blood,” 
appropriating the profits of the traffic to the sup- 
port of the priest and the temple! 

A fugitive slave told his friends at the North 
that he had ceased receiving the Lord’s Supper 
in the church to which he had been attached, be- 
cause the cnurcu had sold his brother to pay for 
their communion plate; and “I could not bear,” 
said he, “to go forward and receive the commun- 
ion from vessels which were the purchase of my 
brother’s blood.” 

We have no proof of the truth of this anecdote, 
but we have most abundant evidence of its credi- 
bility. Says the Rev. J. Cable, in a printed letter 
of 20th March, 1846, “I have lived eight years in 
a slave State, (Virginia,) and received theological 
education at the Union Theological Seminary 
near Hampden Sydney College. Those who know 
anything about slavery, know the worst kind is 
jobbing slavery—that is, hiring out slaves from year 
to year, while the master is not present to protect 
them. It is the interest of the one who hires them 
to get the worth of his money out of them, and 
the loss is she master’s if they die. What shock- 
ed me more than anything else, was the cuuRcH 
engaging in this jobbing of slaves. The College 
church, which I attended, held slaves enough to 
pay the pastor, Mr. Stanton, one thousand dollars 
a year ; of which the church members, as I under- 
stood, did not pay acent. The slaves, who had 
been left to the church by some pious mother in Is- 
rael, liad increased so as to be a large and increas- 
ing fund. These were hired out on Christmas 
day of each year—the day on which they cele- 
brate the birth of our Saviour—to the highest 
bidder. These worked hard the whole year to 
pay the pastor $1,000, and it was left to the ca- 
price of the employers whether they ever heard 
one sermon. Since the Abolitionists have made 
so much noise about the connection of the church 
with slavery, the Rev. Elisha Balenter informed 
me the church has sold this property, and put 
the money into other stock. There were four 
churches near the college that supported the pas- 
tor, in whole or in part, in the same way, viz: 
Cumberland chureh, John Kirk, pastor; Briney 
church, Wm. Plummer, pastor, (since Dr. P., of 
Richmond ;) Buffalo church, Mr. Cochran, pastor ; 
Pisgah church, near the Peaks of Otter, J. Mitch- 
ell, pastor.” 

The Rev. Mr. Paxton, a Virginian, and once a 
slaveholder, states, in his “ Letters on Slavery,” 
that the church in Virginia, of which he was pas- 
tor, owned SEVENTY SLAves, and that his salary 
was chiefly derived from the hire of their labor. 

In 1832, Mrs. Ann Pray, of Georgia, left a leg- 
acy of certain slaves to the American Missionary 
Board of Commissioners—a legacy very properly 
declined by the Board. 

“A prime gang of ten negroes, accustomed to 
the culture of cotton and provisions, belonging to 
the Independent Church, in Christ Church parish,” 
was advertised for sale in the Charleston Courier 
of 12th February, 1835. 

In the Savannah Republican, 23d March, 1845, 
C. O’Neal, sheriff. advertised eight slaves for sale 
for cash, to satisfy a mortgage in favor of “ The 
Board of Directors of the Theological Seminary of 
the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia.” 

So it seems the Seminary loansits money on the 
security of a certain amount of human flesh, and 
this under the direction of the very Synod whose 
report “on the religious instruction of the color- 
ed population” we have already quoted. Deeply 
are these pious Christians exercised in their 
minds about the heathenism of their brethren whom 
they are selling for cash, to educate young gentle- 
men for the ministry ! 

The “Spirit of Missions” some time since in- 
formed its readers, that “the Bishop of Georgia, 
in his Montpelier Institution, is testing the suffi- 
ciency of sLave LABoR to support it.” It is to-be 
hoped Bishop Elliott will before long favor the 
public with the result of his interesting and very 
Christian experiment. 

In the Southern church, moreover, the desire 
for the salvation of the negroes is in entire subser- 
viency to the supposed interests of the masters. 
The New Orleans Picayune of 16th August, 1841, 
has the following: “Chauncey B. Black was 
brought before Recorfer Baldwin, charged with 
tampering with slaves. It was proved that he was 
seen conversing with a number of them in the 
street ; that he asked them if they could read and 
write, and if they would like a Bible. This was the 
amount of the testimony against him. In palliation 
of his conduct, it was shown that he was regularly 
appointed agent of the Bible Society in New Or- 
leans, to distribute the Bible to such as would ac- 
cept of it. The society, however, disclaimed hav- 
ing the most distant intention of giving the Scriptures 
to slaves; and it was said Black had exceeded 
his commission in offering it. But as it appeared 
to be a misunderstanding on his part, and not in- 
tentional interference with the peculiar institu- 
tion, he was discharged, with a caution not to repeat 
his offence.’ Now, hear the New Orleans Presbyt- 
ery, in their report of 1846: “There are within 
the bounds of the presbytery at least 100,000 col- 
ored persons, most of whom are slaves. It isa 

mentable fact, that by far the greater part, are 

amishing and perishing for the bread of life.” 

With what ineffable scorn must the slaves re- 
gard such lamentations over their famine for the 
bread of life, from the lips of men who have not 
the most distant intention of giving the Scrip- 
tures to slaves ? 

The Southern Religious Telegraph had opened 
its columns to a series of papers in behalf of chris- 
tianizing the slaves. Some of the Virginians be- 
came alarmed, and forthwith the obsequious edi- 
tor announces, ‘* At the suggestion of some.of our 
fellow-citizens,-who regard the discussion of the 
religious instruction of slaves inexpedient at this 
time, we cheerfully comply with their wishes, and 
will discontinue for the present the publication of 
articles on the subject.” 

Says the Georgia Conference Missionary Soci- 
ety, in its report for 1838, “ Our missions among 
the whites have shared in this season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. The missions to 
the slaves have not been distinguished by so great 
a multiplication of church members, chiefly be- 
cause the mode of operation is essentially different. 
[t is deemed imprudent to foster among the colored 
people those great excitements which minister so 
powerfully to the building up our societies among 
the whites.” 

Here we have an avowal, that, from prudential 
reasons—that is, from regard to the security of 
slave property—the slaves have been deprived by 
these Methodist missionaries of certain auxilia- 
ries, supposed to be highly conducive to salvation. 

In 1835, the slaveholders of Charleston, having 
sacked the post office, and riotously destroyed 
some anti-slavery papers found in it, called a pub- 
lic meeting, for the avowed purpose of controlling 
the freedom of the mail. The Charleston Courier 
giving the particulars of the meeting, announced 
that “ The crerey of all denominations attended 
in a body, lending their sanction to the proceed- 
ings, and adding by their presence to the impres- 
sive character of the scene?’ The sacrifice of 
decency in attending in this lawless meeting, was 
not the only one which the Charleston clergy of- 
fered on the altar of slavery. The slaveholders 
resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting are 
due to the reverend gentlemen of the clergy in 
this city who have so promptly and so effectually 
responded to the public sentiment, by suspending 
their schools, in which the free colored population 
were taught ; and that this meeting deem it a pa- 
triotic action, worthy of all praise, and proper to 
be imitated by the teachers of similar schools 
throughout the State.” 

It is quite in character, that the Charleston 
slaveholders should deem it a patriotic act in the 
ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ to drive black 
children from their meange j vn mee ; ee set 
judgment will be formed of these pusiilanimous 
aagyenk by Him hohe commanded his ser- 
vants not to fear what man can do unto them ; 
Most truly, says the Bishop of Ox “it is a 
time for om, and the American church has 
searcely produced a single confessor.” é 

There is still another to be added to the formi- 
dable obstacles, already.enumerated, to the con- 
version of the slaves. Their very position. com- 
pels thee aise obligations of Chrledanlty- 

e imperative 0 of ity.” 
he slave ia a participator of that humanity 
with which the Saviour clothed himself at his in- 
carnation. Asa Man, therefore, lie is placed by 
God-in Ee idan eins corresponding 
| duties {as & son, he is bound to honor his parents ; 





as a brother, to love his kindred, and relieve their 
distresses ; as a husband, to cleave to his wife till 
parted by death ; asa father, to provide for tlie 
sustenance and education of his gn arg ¢ But 
the law of the land has nullified that of God, 
and insulates the slave from all the relations of hu- 
manity, and abrogates the obligations resulting 
from them. “Yet the Southern pris , in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, give their sanc- 
tion to this law, reducing to cuarrers the very 
beings for whom He died. Well, indeed, has a 
foreign author remarked: “Whatever may have 
been the unutterable wickedness of slavery in the 
West India islands, there it never was baptized in 
the Redeemer’s hallowed name, and its corrup- 
tions were not concealed in the garb of religion. 
That acme of piratical turpitude was reserved for 
the professed disciples of Jesus in America.” 

You flatter yourself, sir, that, could the Bishop 
of Oxford have witnessed the services at Scupper- 
nong which you have described, his views of 
American slavery would have undergone such a 
total change, that he would have asked instant 
pardon of the American church, for rebuking her 
subserviency to this terrific institution. Having 
said nothing of the church that was not literally 
true. and substantiated by most abundant proof, 
the Bishop could have had no motive or excuse 
for asking pardon. So far from having his abhor- 
rence of slavery diminished by the scenes on which 
you dwell with so much complacency, he would 
have found in them new proofs of the degeneracy 
of the church, and of the corrupting influence otf 
human bondage. 

With what indignation would your good broth- 
er have witnessed the masters bringing their fel- 
low men to the house of prayer, kneeling with them 
at the Lord’s table, partaking with them of the 
emblems of the Saviour’s body and blood, the next 
day driving them to the field as the ox to the fur- 
row, and perhaps the day after tearing them from 
their wives and children, and selling them to the 
dealer in human flesh, to be conveyed to distant 
markets ? 

Think you, sir, the Bishop would havefelt very 
penitent for his condemnation of slavery, had he, 
on leaving Scuppernong, repaired to Wilmington, 
still in your diocese, and there recognised some of 
the Easter Sunday communicants among the man- 
acled passengers described in the following letter? 
“ As I went on board the steamboat at Wilming- 
ton, I noticed eight colored men, handcuffed and 
chained together in pairs, fourwomen, and eight or 
ten children—all standing together in the bow of 
the boat, in charge of a man standing near them. 
Coming near them, I pereived they were all 
greatly agitated, and, on inquiring, I found that 
they were all slaves who hed been born and raised 
in North Carolina, and had just been sold to a 
speculator, who was now taking them to the 
Charleston market. Upon the shore was a number 
of colored persons, women and children, wait- 
ing the departure of the boat. My attention was 
particularly arrested by two colored females, who 
stood together a little distance from the crowd, 
and upon whose countenunces was depicted the 
keenest sorrow. As the last bell was tolling, | 
saw the tears gushing from their eyes—they were 
the wives of two of the men in chains. There, too, 
were mothers and sisters weeping at the departure 
of their sons and brothers; and there, too, were 
fathers, taking the last look of their wives and chil- 
dren. My eye now turned to those in the boat, 
and, although I had tried to control my feelings 
amidst my sympathy for those on shore, I could 
conceal them no more, and tound myself literally 
weeping with those that wept. I stood near them, 
when one of the husbands saw his wife on the 
shore wave her hand for the last time ; his manly 
efforts to restrain his feelings gave way, and, fixing 
his watery eyes upon ber, he exclaimed, ‘This is 
the most distressing thing of all—my dear wife 
and children, farewell” Of the poor women on 
board, three of them had husbands, whom they left 
behind. Sailing down Cape Fear river twenty-five 
miles, we touched at the little village of Smithport, 
On the south side of the river. It was at this 
place thht one of the slaves lived, and here were 
his wife and five children. While at work on Mon- 
day last; his purchaser took him away from his 
family, carried him in chains to Wilmington, where 
he remained in jail. As we approached the wharf, 
a flood of tears burst from his eyes: The boat 
stopped but a moment, and, as she left, he espied 
his wife on the stoop of a house some rods from 
the shore, and with one hand, which was notin the 
handcuff, he pulled off his old hat, and. waving it 
towards her, he exclaimed, ‘ Farewell! Aftera 
few moments’ silence, conflicting passions seemed 
to tear open his breast,and he exclaimed, ‘ What 
have I done, that I should suffer this? Oh! my 
wife and children—I want to live no longer !’”— 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

And is this most accursed traffic in the sheep of 
your flock an “imaginary suffering ?” 

Not contented with lauding the blessedness of 

Southern slavery, you proceed to taunt Great 
Britain with her factory system, and to sneer at 
your brethren of the mother church for riveting 
such a system on ‘their land. A vast amount ot 
sympathy is constantly expended by the dealers 
in human fiesh on the English poor; and he who, 
without compunction, sends a mother to market, 
or plows her back with the lash, finds his bowels 
of compassion yearning over the “cruel oppres- 
sions” of a factory child on the other side of the 
Atlantic! 
. It was the declaration of the Almighty, in refer- 
ence to his own peculiar people, “the poor shall 
never cease out of the land”—a prediction virtu- 
ally repeated by your Saviour, and as literally ful- 
filled in regard to every other land as it was in 
Palestine. No system of Government, no form 
of religion, has ever caused the poor to cease out 
of the land. Much poverty, no doubt, springs 
from bad government and wicked wars; but a far 
larger portion from the vice, improvidence, in- 
dolence, and misfortune, incident to humanity. 
Owing to the corruption of our nature, poverty 
often invites oppression; which no Government, 
however paternal, can prevent. In our ownland, 
we have armies of paupers, exclusive of nearly 
three millions of our fellow countrymen, who are 
reduced by law to absolute penury. Yet this is 
the country, above all others, in which extent of 
territory, cheapness of land, and demand for labor, 
should secure, if possible, a competency for all. Is 
it, then, sir, a matter of surprise, that poverty 
should abound in England, where a population, 
nearly equal to that of the whole of the United 
States, is crowded into a space less than your own 
diocese? Owing to British industry and enter- 
prise, the wages of labor are higher in England 
than in any other part of Europe; and, owing to 
the freedom of the press and of the , 
the English poor are probably the 1 Bppressed 
of any in the Eastern World. And yet, of all 
the paupers of Europe, Asia, and Africa, it is 
only over those of England that the slaveholders 
raise “the note of wailing.” 

As you thought proper to taunt the Bishop of 
Oxford with “the cruel oppressions of the factory 
system,” it might have been expected that you 
would specify the oppressions to which you refer, 
that it might be seen whether, like the abomina- 
tions of North Carolina slavery, they were author- 
ized by law, or proceeded solely from the cupidity 
and cruelty of individuals. 

It is also to be wished, that you had condescend- 
ed to contrast the English and American factory 
systems, that we might know wherein they differ. 
Such a comparison would not probably result as 
much to our credit as you suppose. Thetwo sys- 
tems differ—first, in the rate of wages, arising 
from the difference in the demand and supply of 
labor in the two countrits ; and, secondly, in the 
paternal solicitude of the British Parliament to 
protect juvenile operatives from the avarice of 
their employers, and in the utter indifference of 
our republican legislatures on the subject. You 
speak of English churchmen helping to rivet the 
factory system on theirland. It is to be regretted 
sir, that you deal so largely in generalities, and 
are so averse to particular statements. How and 
when haye English churchmen riveted the factory 
system on their land? Has any presbyter of the 
established church lauded it as a divine’ institu- 
tion, and received a mitre in return, through the 
influence of the cotton spinners? Has any Bishop, 
in a charge to his clergy, attempted to vindicate 
the system against the reproaches of the Ameri- 
cans, by pronouncing the sufferings of the opera- 
tives “imaginary ;’ or has he represented a cotton 
mill as a little heaven upon earth, because labor 
was suspended in it on Good Friday, and because 
some of the hands partook of the sacrament on 
Easter Sunday ? 

It is trae the English Bishops, as members of 
the House of Lords, have participated in the 
enactment of laws relating to factories. How far 
such laws authorize the “cruel oppressions” to 
which you refer, you do not tellus; but something 
of their character may be learned from the follow- 
ing official notice : 

“ As all the clauses of the Factories Regulation 
Act being now in full operation, the inspectors of 
factories deem it expedient, in order to remove 
any doubts as to the employment of children sub- 
ject to restricted hours of labor, to issue the fol- 
lowing Notice: 

“1: No child under nine years of age can be 
employed in any cotton, flax, or wool ee 

“2. No child between nine and thirteen years 
of age can be employed or even allowed to remain 
in such factory, without the certificate of a physi- 
cian or surgeon, countersigned by a magistrate or 
an inspector of factories, certifying, in the form 
set forth in the 13th section, the strength and ap- 
pearance of such child. 

Py 3. No child between nine and thirteen 

of a 

ucing weekly a schoolmaster’s certi 
the hs de two hours at least, for six out 
of seven days of the vee next we scion attended 
ex ting ease ot ‘si n : to be 
in seat manner as such inspector may ap- 
point ; and in case of any holyday, and in case of 
absence from any other cause allowed by such in- 


¢an be employed in such factory, hast, 


spector, or by any justice of the peace in the ab- 
sence of the inspector. 
~ “4, No child between nine and thirteen years 
of agé can be employed or even allowed to remain 
' in such factory longer than forty-eight hours in 
any one week, and not more than nine hours in 
any one day. 

“5, No child under thirteen years of age can be 
employed in any silk mill more than ten hours in. 
one day. 

“The above, and all other provisions of the 
Factories Regulation Act, together with all orders 
and regulations issued by the inspectors, in their 
several districts, under the authority of this act, 
must be strictly observed inthe mills and factories 
subject to the said act. 

Leonarp Horner, 

Tuomas Jones Howarp, 

Rosert S. Saunpers, 
Inspectors of Factories. 

“ WHitTEHa.L, June 22, 1836,” 

It was, sir, exceedingly imprudent to provokea 
comparison between the oppressions of the slave 
and the factory systems. ‘The oppressions of a 
system are of course such as the system authorizes. 
Let us, then, compare the powers vested in you, 
by the laws of North Carolina, over your slave, 
with the powers over his operative vested by act 
of Parliament in the English cotton manufac- 
turer. 

1. You may with legal impunity offer your un- 
offending slave, whether male or female, any insult 
“< — however gross, not extending to life or 

imb. 

The manufacturer is as responsible in law for an 
outrage committed on his operative, as on any 
other person. 

2. You are restricted by law, under a penalty of 
two hundred dollars, from teaching your slave to 
read.— Statutes of North Carolina, 1230. 

The manufacturer is allowed by law to give his 
operatives any instruction they may please to re- 
ceive; but he can employ no child under thir- 
teen years of age who has not at least two hours 
schooling a day for six days in the week. 

3. You may flog your slave at pleasure, with or 
without cause; and if, instead of standing still 
under your lash, when ordered to do so, he re- 
treats from you, you are authorized by a solemn 

judicial decision, made in your diocese, to take up 
your gun and sHoorT HIM. 

The manufacturer, for shooting his operative un- 
der similar circumstances, would be convicted of 
murder, and undoubtedly hung. 

4, You are permitted by law (Haywood’s Man- 
ual, 525) to keep your slave on one quart of corn 
per day. 

The manufacturer feeds his operative by contract, 
or the latter provides his own food. 

5. You are authorized to prevent your slave 
from receiving any religious instruction, and you 
may also compel him to receive just such as you 
please. 

The manufacturer can exercise no legal author- 
ity over the conscience of his operative. 

6. You may forbid your slave from seeing his 
wife and children, and may send him to market 
where and when you think preper. 

The manufacturer has no similar privileges. 

7. You may, at your own will and pleasure, tor- 
ment your slave by scourging, by imprisonment, 
by clipping his ears, by branding him with a hot 
iron, by fastening an iron collar about his neck, 
and by the various modes which malignity may 
devise. 

The manufacturer is responsible to his operative, 
as well as to public justice, for any personal injury 
he may inflict on him. 

8; You are at liberty, if your slave runs away, 
to pursue him with bloodhounds; and should he 
be torn by the brutes, you would be guiltless—un- 
der the slave code. 

The manufacturer, by similar conduct, would sub- 
ject himself to severe punishment. 

9. You are authorized by law, if your slave 
absconds, and you do not know where to find him, 
to gratify your vengeance-against him by offering, 
in the public papers, a reward for his mvgper. 

The manufacturer, for such an offer in regard to 
his operative, would be regarded and punished as 
a Villian. 

10. You may compel your slave to toil for you 
from youth till old age, without other compensation 
than such food and raiment and shelter as may be 
requisite to enable him to labor. 

The manufacturer can obtain the services of no 
operative except by contract; and the wages, 
whether more or less, are such as the latter con- 
sents to accept. 

11. You are the legal proprietor of every shred 
of property acquired by your slave, by his own 
industry, by gift, by devise, or by accident. If he 
picks up a sixpence in the street, it is yours. 

The manufacturer has no claim on his operative, 
except for the labor he has agreed to render for a 
certain compensation. 

12. The children of your female slave are your 
<* meat and you may work, flog, or sell them, at 
will. 


The manufacturer has no authority over the chil- 
dren of his operative, except by contract with the 
parent, and in accordance with the requirements 
of an act of Parliament. 

Verily, sir, the North Carolina Bishops little 
finger is thicker than the Englishman’s loins.+ 
But you only vindicate slavery in the abstract, 
not its abuses, not its oppressions. Please to recol- 
lect, sir, that you have given your episcopal sanc- 
tion to “slavery as it exists at the present day.” 
This, in its most limited sense, means slavery as 
at present established by law. And now, sir, will 
you please to tell us what you mean by the abuses 
and oppressions of a legal system which takes away 
an innocent man’s liberty, renders him a piece oi 
animated merchandise, deprives him of all voli- 
tion, places him entirely at your will, denies him 
all the fruits of his labor, divests him of the char- 
acter of a son, a husband, and a father, and ut- 
terly debars him from the pursuit of his own hap- 
piness? If in all this there is none other than 
“imaginary sufferings,” do let us know what you 
consider the “cruel oppressions of the factory 
system.” : 

Most dangerous, odious, and corrupting, would 
be your power over your slave, even were it in- 
trusted to you in consequence of your sacred office, 
and in confidence of your personal virtues; but, 
alas! the power you possess is, in your diocese, a 
vendible commodity ; and any vile, brutal infidel, 
may, for a little money, or by virtue of a gift or 
devise, acquire the same tremendous legal pre- 
rogatives over his slave, as are enjoyed by the 
right reverend the Bishop himself. 

If slavery be indeed an institution so evidently 
enjoying the Divine sanction, that it is presump- 
tion to pronounce it wrong, it must be a good in- 
stitution, and Christian benevolence must require 
us to labor for its extension. This duty is indeed 
zealously discharged at present by our Southern 
brethren, but under the exoteric plea of “ extend- 
ing the area of human freedom.” But why mask 
with a lie a work of love and mercy, which God 
approves. ~ 

There are two considerations connected with 
the efforts of the Southern clergy to sustain slave- 
ry, which they would do well to ponder: If the 
condition of the slave be, as most of them confess 
it is, generally unfavorable to religious faith and 
personal holiness, then there is danger that, at the 
great day of account, the blood of souls will be 

“found on the skirts of those who have striven to 
justify and to perpetuate that condition. 

Every man, without exception, when he makes 
the case his own, and examines it solely by the 
light of nature, pronounces slavery a sin and a 
curse. Now, it is very possible that many who 
may be convinced, by the labors of yourself and 
others, that slavery is sanctioned by the Bible, 
may also arrive at the conclusion that a religion, 
thus outraging the moral sense implanted in the 
human heart by the Creator, cannot proceed from 
Him. There is danger, moreover, that this con- 
clusion will be strengthened by the conduct of the 
clergy themselves. They are constantly seen tyth- 
ing mint and anise and cummin, and all manner of 
herbs, while mercy and justice, so for as regards 
the colored population, are apparently utterly dis- 
regarded by them.j The public has witnessed 
a reverend assembly of divines, discussing day af- 
ter day the sinfulness of marrying the sister of a 
deceased wife, and at last deposing from the min- 
istry a brother who ‘had committed the offence ; 
yet had this same brother bought another man’s 
wife, used her as his beast of burden, torn from 
her her children as they became fit for market, 
and finally disposed of her to some vile speculator 
in human flesh, no ecclesiastical censure would 
have fallen upon ‘him, and he would have been 
freely welcomed to the pulpits of the North, as 
well as of the South. We have had pastoral ad- 
monitions against dancing, but none against hunt- 
ing men and women. We have Bible Societies 
for supplying the destitute with the Scriptures, 

our churches and public halls resound with 
eulogiums upon the Sacred Volume; but scarcely 
a solitary minister at the South is known to utter 
a word in condemnation of the laws which prac- 
tically deny the Bible to about one-half of the 
population ; while the Bible Society of the largest 
city of the South disclaims all intention.of giving 
Bibles to slaves! Great discussions, as well as 
heats, are excited by the question, whether the 
word baptize, or immerse, shall be inserted in trans- 
lations of the Bible for the Hindoos ; but the most 
profound apathy is evinced on the question, 
whether nearly three millions of our fellow-coun- 
trymen shall ever have any Bible at all? Mis- 
sionaries are sent to the ends of the earth ; but to 
the “nation of heathen in our midst” is given 
only a little “oral instruction ;’ and of that little, 
much is confined to the duty of obedience, and the 


sin of running away. 

: cal ae are established for se- 
vhen a candidate for orders asks admission, rev- 
erend and right reverend trustees proceed to in- 
spect the tincture of his skin, and unless it rises 
to an orthodox standand, the doors of theseminary 





seminaries ish : 
to the church a learned ministry ; but 





are shut in his face. Great authority, power, and 
dignity, are demanded for themselves by the cler- 
gy claiming apostolic succession; yet they them- 
selves treat the ministerial commission with insult, 
when borne by a brother not colored like them- 
selves—rarely, if ever, receiving him into their 
pulpits, and, not unfrequently, lawlessly exclud- 





ing him from the councils of the church. Some 
churches drive from the Lord’s table the trafficker 
in ardent spirits, but cordially receive the traf- 
Qcker in women and children. In short, almost | 
ic whole Southern Priesthood, both in practice | 
od in doctrine, unite in supporting a stu pendous 
ys of cruelty, injustice, ignorance, and degra- 

ation. And is it strange, sir, that these things 
should give great occasion to the enemies of the 
Lord to blaspheme, and should harass and per- 
plex young and inexperienced Christians ? They 
who watch the signs of the times, whose observa- 
tion of the movements of society is not confined 
Within the walls of their apartment, or to the 
contents of their bookcases, know that the most 
efficient weapon with which the infiflels of the 
North are now assailing our holy religion is the 
conduct of the clergy in relation to slavery and 
caste. 

Offences must needs come, but wo to them by 
Whom they come. 

A Protestant Episcoranian. 
December, 1846. 





* The word translated in the text “ servant” applies equally 
to a slave and a hired servant. 


t Whole sheets, nay, a volume, might be filled with illus’ 
trations of the Bishop’s tegal prerogatives. But it is un- 
necessary to cumber the page with proofs of what he will not 
deny. He will not be rash enough to challenge the writer tor 
proofs of the alleged atrocities of the slave laws. To prevent, 
however, a captious objection, it may be well to state, that, 
strictly, a North Carolina slaveholder has not a legal right to 
offer a reward for the murder of his slave, unless he is pre- 
viously outlawed, which he may be by two justices, if he runs 
away, conceals himself, and, to maintain life, kills a hog, or 
any animal of the cattle kind.—Haywood’s Manual, p. 521. 
In point of fuct, it is believed these rewards are generally 
offered without an outlawry ; nor is there the least reason to 
believe that the omission of this formality, in killing a slave, 
would, in North Carolina, attract any legal animadversion. 
We give a few advertisements, from a great mass selected 
from Southern papers, for the purpose of showing the putre- 
fied state of public opinion in the slave States. ‘hese adver- 
ti ts are revelati of ious villany, and their 
voluntary publication in the journals of the dey indicates 
that the atrocities they disclose are regarded by the commu- 
nity as in accordance with common usage aud conventional | 
propriety. } 

J. P. Ashford, in the Natchez Courier of 2ist August, | 
1833.— Run away, a negro girl, called Mary; has a small | 
sear over her eye; a good many teeth missing. The letter A 
is branded on her cheek and forehead.” | 

M. Ricks, in the Raleigh Standard, (N. C.,) 18th July, | 
1838.—“ Ran away, a negro woman and two children. A few | 
days before she went off, I burnd her with a hot iron, on the | 
left side of her faee. I tried to make the letter M.” | 

A. Ross, in “Charleston (S. C.) Conrier,” of 1825.—“Ran | 
away, a negro girl, six.een or seventeen years of age. Lately | 
branded on the left cheek thus—R; and a piece taken one 
of her ear, on the same side. The same letter on the inside 
of her legs.” : 

T. Engry, in the New Orleans Bee of 27th October, 1837.— 
“Ran away, negress Caroline; had on acollar with oneprong 
turned down.” 

J. Henderson, in the Grand Gulf (Miss.) Advertiser of 20th 
August, 1833.—“ Ran away, a black woman, Betsey ; had an 
iron bar on her right leg.” 

J, Macoin, in the New Orleans Bee, llth August, 1833.— 
“Ran away, the negress Fanny; had on an iron band about 
her neck.” 

T. J. De Tampert, in the Mobile Chronicle, June 15, 1838.— 
“Ran away, a negro boy, about twelve years old; had round 
his neck a chain dog collar, with De Tampert engraven on it.’’ 

Peter Campbell, in the Charleston Courier, February 26, 
1836, after describing two runaways, adds, “ Two hundred 
dollars will be given for Billy, and one hundred dollars for 
Pompey, if lodged in jail; or fifty dollars for BiLLy’s HEAD.” 

W. D. Cobb, in the Newbern (N. C.) Spectator, 2d Decem- 
ber, 1836.—1 will give the rew4rd of one hundred dollars for 
the above negroes, to be delivered to me, or confined in the 
jail of Lenoir or Jones county, or for killing them, so that 1 
can see them.” 

Durant H. Rhodes, in the Wilmington (N. C.) Advertiser, 
13th July, 1838.—“ Ran away, my negro man, Richard. A re- 
ward of twenty-five dollars will be given for his apprehension, 
dead or alive. Satisfactory proof will only be required of his 
being KILLED.” 

Enoch Foy, in the Newbern (N.C.) Spectator, 5th January, 
1838.—“ Ran away, a pegro man, Sampson. Should he resist 
in being taken, so that violence is necessary to arrest him, i 
will not hold any person liable for damages, should the slave 
be killed.” 

J. McDonald, in the Apalachicola Gazette, 9th May, 1841, 
a‘ivertises three runaway slaves, and offers one hundred and 
fifty dollars “to any one who will KILL THE THREE, or fifty 
for either one.” 











t¢ It is hardly necessary to say, that our remarks relative 
to the clergy are intended generally. We know that there 
are many and striking exceptions at the North. We hope 
there are some at the South, but we do not Anow of more tha 
two or three. . 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 





‘>All communications relating to the dusiness 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the | 
aames of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be | 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

x‘ Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om | 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an | 
nvelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the | 
Publisher. 

z+ Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, | 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, | 
.s duly authorized to procure advertisements for | 
this paper, 

x Within the last week we have received two | 
or three requests to have the direction of papers | 
shanged, without informing us to what post office, | 
»ounty, or State, the papers have heretofore been | 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- | 
tion. 

x We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names | 
ie sent, to give the county, as well as post office | 
ind State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no | 
sonsequence to give the name of the county.” It | 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the | 
aames of subscribers till we ascertain the county. | 
Let every name be distinctly written. 


requested to be very particular, and have each let- | 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the | 
County, and the State. 
a¢> Agents or others having funds to forward | 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- | 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila 
ielphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
sransmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, | 
to send large bills on New England, New York, | 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send | 
sertificates of deposite. 
xrIn transcribing names, it is probable that | 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested | 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- | 
liately corrected. 

7% Agents will natice that we keep an account | 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be | 
xept with the agents; andin transmitting maneys | 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they | 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, ix | 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as | 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x*> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a | 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

Hp We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - . - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par. 


New York State - - - X per ct.dis, 


New England - - - - % do. 
New Jersey - - - - X%& do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - 34 do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1% ~~ do. 
Maryland - - - - ¥%. do. 
Virginia Oe ES. kas |S 
Western Virginia - - -14 do. 

RO. a io - - - 214 do. 
Indiana - - -+- - -24% do. 
Kentucky - -  - -2% do. 
Tennessee - - - +=+3% do. 
Michigan - - - - 3 do. 
Canada - = - : - -5 do. 





HE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG is published in the city 
of Washington, every day, at three o’elock P. M., Sun- 
days excepted, and served to subscribers in the City, at the 
Navy Yard, in Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, 
the same evening, at six and a quarter cents a week, payable 
to the sole agent of the Whig, G. L. Gillchrest, Esq., or his 
order. It is also mailed to any part of the United States for 
$4 per annum, or $2 for six months, payable ih advance. 
Advertisements of ten lines or less inserted one time for 50 
cents, two times for 75 cents, three times for $1, one week for 
$1.75, two weeks for $2.75, one month for $4, two months for 
$7, three months for $10, six months for $16, one year for 
$30, payable always in advance. 

The National Whig is what its name indicates. 
the sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every 
— of public policy. It advocates the election to the 

residency of Zachary Taylor, subject to the decision of a 
Whig National Convention. [t makes war to the knife upon 
all the measures and acts of the Administration deemed to be 
adverse to the interests of the country, and exposes without 
fear or favor the corruptions of the party in power. Its col- 
umns are open to every man in the country, for the discus- 
sion of political or any other questions. 

In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
will be deyoted to publications upon Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and other useful arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tisties, &c. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Lit- 
erature will also be given, inclnding Reviews, &c. A weekly 
list of the Patents issued by the Patent Office will likewise” 
be published—the whole forming a complete family news- 


paper. 
The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers 





It speaks 


in the United States, is made up from the columns of the 
Daily National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for 
the price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double 


aheet of eight pages will be given whenever the press of mat- 
ter shall justify it. 

The Memoirs of General Taylor, written expressly for the 
National Whig, are in course of publication. ey com- 
menced with ac —. —ae — Sogo of copies of 
which have been prin su r numbers. 

4 PE 2 OES. W..FEN TON, 


Proprietor of the National Whig, 
P.S, At daily, weekly, and semi-weékly papers in 
United States are requested to insert this ehveltioredon Saw 
a week for six months, noting the price for publishing the 
same at the bottom of the advertisement, and send the pa- 
per containing it to the National Whig office, and the amount 
Tine a hes Sa ihe ae 
i e 
"Fane 17.—6in ai amt dt 2 a 


HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 











found at his old. stand, No, 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared 6 manstateane the k, for la- 
gentl paaapert ned beat work fe! 


x Agents and others, in sending names, are E 


———$—— 


Parroven LARD OIL.—No. 1 Lard Oil, for Lamps : Nc 
2 2, for Woolleus and Machinery—jn good shipping 
The following letter speaks of its quality : Spine enter. 
“T have made full trial of the No.2 Lard Oil, which I 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I can speak eS 
dedly in its praise. I have used jt on wool of different ¢ nna 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino 9 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better satidinet 
pa ope I oe at me time heretofore used. | oes an 
ound it equally excellent in lamps {;, aro 
se - by y mps for shop lights.” 
THOMAS EMERY, Lara O11 Manufacturer, 


Sune %. __No. 33 Water street. Cincinnati, Ohie 


JOHN G. WILMOT, Puper Hanger and Upholstercr. N. 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is y 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the shor 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order. «).. 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchauts sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. ~ April ag? 
STANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counselio; et 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. an.7, ' 
fag Proprietors of the Guy street Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally. that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, waluut and 
a variety of imitation woud colors. They would request per 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishinent it 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants tk r 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds: “A 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.- 4] 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating teyy,o 
Baltimore, April 22. & J.B. MATHIOT. 
ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor ut Lup 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of thé 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columhia; and acts as Agent for perso: 
ing business with Congress, the War, ‘l'reasury, Nayy, nq 
General Post Office Departments, the General Lana Ctficx 
— oa Office of indian Affairs, Patent Office. && 
eb. LL.—4t 
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also 
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VA/INOWA AND THE FANALIC.—Shese interesune 
d and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the Sonth, illustra. 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, ¢ 


procured of James Alcurn, at the Liberty Kooms, No. 4 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Siavery Depositories in Boston 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents: the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers 
April 29.—tf 4 
CC PHILLIPS, Belihanger, Locksmith, and Smit) 
\/in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 11% 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 
LKEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 Soulh Cal 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 


size and shape of ¥-ather Reds, Bolsters, and |’ s, in any 
quantity, and of such quality Tata _ one. la. alte 


justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 








est feather beds in all Baltimore. . Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wovl, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, snitable ior p: rs, hall 





{amo 





A 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done a 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches, 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER 


LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selecied in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trix 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex 


changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to t! 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-shoiters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of vario 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 

JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 


April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Prait. 
ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney ut Lu: 
and Commissioner to tuke Depositions and Acknow 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connect 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed 


eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, oy 
posite the Methodist Sook concern. Jan. 7 


NREAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Vr. Leacu 

Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, cor 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least incunven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfeet 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 

elsewhere. April 29.—tf 


TFX.O THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. STanForpD, southeust 

corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Bullimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1 2 

Thin Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. * April 22 
\ INDOW SHADES.—Ggorce Fayavux has removed 

his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 








receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shudes, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Sigus lettered 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 


respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 


be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $20 
pair. April 22 
bby om B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsewor 

at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 


Se ey & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors a 
Law, Syracuse, New York. . 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 238.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. § Euluw sircet, 

e opposite the Eusaw House, Buitimore.—Vrawings ot 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office 
&e. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Co} 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 














Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Draw 
ing at pril 22 
p* JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 

of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 2" 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between |* 


and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, f uyette st, 
first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the publie that he has on band 4 6¢ 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order ina superior manter, aud on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 
IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat 
ent tna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, Xc. 
Warehouse and Depot at the suutheast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 


April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 


YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—'The subser' 
ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wih 





| punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 


subscriber will be hani cust, and of good metal and finish 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. 3. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over: 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing ¢e 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7 ROBERT TAYLOR. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GA LLER Y 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhib®ions, respectively, fr 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatue 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of appayatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. ; 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal: 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Feters: 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 





Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. me an. /- 
O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance fT 


turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offe red in a 
retail of the Nutional Bra. ghpply at No. 10 North stre et, 
Baltimore. April 29. 

NEN TKAL AGENUY /or the sale of Anke Sius ery Lule 
C cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The sv1 seri 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby le 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Tru, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sli 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improve. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertiser eut & 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engr 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be pré mes 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, 
well to say, that among & large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, bY 
Whittier, last_edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Amét 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitationality ° 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clark) 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Avs 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument ; Wino? 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton ; German Anti-Slavery Alma 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousal 
hundred, dozen, or singlé copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, °! 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city witho! 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of tre country, enclosing the cash, and specify 
ing how the parce! may be sent, will be promptly attende 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce stree’ 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet) 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care vi 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, dese e 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to 1" 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery ae 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the follow ns 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand + notre 
200 sopies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 60 copies for $2; ~ cop 
i” Seners must enclose the cash, and should designate the 

which they are to be forwarded. 
wAlse for aa, Raderaacher’s German Liberty Almanac os 
1847: with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, aan 
ravings &c., at the sary of the — and Foreié' 
0. ruce street, 

ae ee WILELAM HARNED- 














Jan. 
f 
:LOW & PEUGH, General fur the recovery 
B'Giaims before eae and the tive Department®s 
also, ing Patents for new inventions. 


fice, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. 


Jan. 7, 
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